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ABSTRACT 


The  feasibility  of  manufacturing  and  measuring  gradient-index  (GRIN)  fluoride 
materials  that  transmit  ultraviolet  light  is  demonstrated.  Conventional  Czochralski 
crystal  growing  equipment  is  modified  to  allow  controlled  doping  of  the  melt  during  the 
growth  of  a  mixed  crystal.  This  doping  produces  a  composition  that  varies  along  the 
axis  of  the  crystal  in  a  predictable  manner.  Mixed  barium  fluoride  and  calcium  fluoride 
crystals  that  transmit  optical  wavelengths  to  210  nm  are  grown.  The  theory  of  crystal 
growth  in  conjunction  with  active  doping  is  discussed  and  the  appropriate  equations 
governing  the  index  profile  as  a  function  of  growth  parameters  are  derived.  This 
method  is  of  a  general  nature  and  is  applicable  to  the  production  of  controlled  index 
gradients  in  a  wide  variety  of  materials  whose  phase  properties  include  a  solid  solution. 

In  order  to  measure  the  index  profiles  in  the  ultraviolet  region  of  the  spectrum 
an  achromatic  moir£  deflectometer  is  designed  and  built.  To  provide  accurate  phase 
information  an  automated  phase  retrieval  scheme  is  implemented  using  a  personal 
computer  and  the  harmonic  phase  modulation  method.  The  diffraction  theory  for  the 
operation  of  the  deflectometer  is  presented  along  with  the  theory  of  harmonic  phase 
modulation  that  is  used  to  extract  phase  information  from  the  fringe  pattern.  An 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  non-ideal  phase  modulation  is  also  presented.  Measurements 
of  the  index  profiles  of  several  GRIN  materials  are  made  at  wavelengths  from  the 
visible  to  the  UV  and  the  results  are  presented  with  a  discussion  of  possible  sources  of 
error  and  their  removal  or  compensation.  Calculation  of  the  dispersion  number  of 
GRIN  materials  is  carried  out  for  two  different  types  of  materials  and  the  results  are 
compared  with  the  theoretical  predictions.  .  ,  < . 

r\  V 

A  highly  non-linear  gradient  dispersion'in  the  ultraviolet  region  of  the  spectrum 
presents  difficulties  when  correcting  chromatic  aberrations.  The  use  of  a  chromatic 
coordinate  representation  of  the  index  of  refraction  is  shown  to  be  adaptable  for  GRIN 
materials  and  its  use  in  designing  achromatic  singlets  is  demonstrated  using  Robb's 
graphical  method. 
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CHAPTER  1 


Introduction 

1 . 1  Gradient-Index  materials 

Gradient-index  (GRIN)  materials  are  those  materials  in  which  the  index  of 
refraction  varies  in  some  prescribed  manner  as  a  function  of  position.  The  existence  of 
GRIN  optics  in  nature  has  been  documented  since  the  late  1800's  when  Exner1  showed 
that  the  eyes  of  some  insects  contain  GRIN  elements.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
recognized  that  GRIN  optics  exist  in  nature  as  components  of  the  eyes  of  many  higher 
creatures,  including  humans.  The  use  of  GRIN  materials  in  commercial  optical 
systems,  however,  is  a  fairly  recent  development,  beginning  with  the  SELFOC®  rod, 
manufactured  by  Nippon  Sheet  Glass  in  the  early  1970’s.  These  rods  are  glass 
cylinders  in  which  resident  ions  of  thallium  have  been  replaced  by  ions  of  potassium 
through  a  diffusion  process  earned  out  at  a  temperature  near  the  softening  point  of  the 
glass.  This  change  in  composition  produces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  index  of 
refraction,  which  varies  as  a  function  of  the  radial  coordinate.  More  recently  relatively 
large  aperture  glass  singlets  have  been  made  commercially  available  by  Gradient  Lens 
Corp.,  again  utilizing  an  ion  diffusion  process  as  the  source  of  the  index  gradient,  but 
with  an  index  profile  that  varies  as  a  function  of  distance  along  the  optical  axis. 

This  thesis  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  fabrication  of  gradient-index 
materials  with  a  spectral  transmission  that  extends  into  the  near  ultraviolet  (uv)  region 
of  the  spectrum.  No  previously  existing  materials  in  which  index-gradients  have  been 
fabricated  transmit  uv  wavelengths.  The  spectral  transmission  of  optical  glasses  and 
GRIN  materials  fabricated  from  them  is  limited  mainly  to  the  visible  and  the  near 
infrared  (ir)  regions  of  the  spectrum.  Several  programs  have  been  successfully  carried 


out  to  produce  ir  transmitting  GRIN  materials.  Examples  are  Ge/Si  alloys  fabricated  by 
J.  J.  Miceli2  through  a  crystal  growth  process  and  ZnS/ZnSe3  index  gradients 
fabricated  using  a  chemical  vapor  deposition  process.  One  goal  of  this  thesis  is  to  carry 
out  an  investigation  into  a  process  and  materials  through  which  it  is  possible  to  fabricate 
uv  transmitting  index- gradients  and  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  this  process. 

1.1.1  Mathematical  representation  of  the  index  profile 

The  index  of  refraction  in  a  GRIN  medium  can  be  represented  as  a  polynomial 
using  the  "University  of  Rochester"  notation,  as 

N(p,z)  =  Nqo  +  N01z  +  N02z2+... 

-*-P2[Nio  +  N11z+N12z2+...] 

+p4  [N20  +  N21z + N22z2+.  . .] 

:  ,  (l.D 

where  z  is  the  direction  parallel  to  the  optical  axis  and  p  is  the  radial  coordinate 
measured  perpendicular  to  the  z  axis. 

For  the  majority  of  applications  gradient-index  profiles  fall  into  either  of  two 
categories,  those  dependent  on  the  z  coordinate  only,  known  as  axial  gradients,  and 
those  dependent  solely  on  the  radial  coordinate,  known  as  radial  gradients.  Schematic 
examples  of  these  two  types  of  gradients  are  shown  in  fig.  1.1,  where  the  dashed  lines 
indicate  the  position  of  isoindicial  surfaces.  These  surfaces  of  constant  index  are  planes 
for  the  case  of  axial  gradients  and  coaxial  cylinders  in  the  case  of  radial  gradients. 

1.1.2  Design  advantages  of  GRIN  elements 

The  effect  of  an  axial  gradient  when  it  intersects  the  curved  surface  of  an  optical 
element  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  homogeneous  aspheric  surface,  due  to  the  varying 
refractive  power  of  the  surface  as  a  function  of  aperture.  This  effect  can  be  used  to 
control  spherical  aberration4  or  coma,  for  example.  An  additional  advantageous  aspect 
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of  the  axial  gradient  is  the  small  chromatic  effect  it  has,  not  found  in  aspheric  surfaces, 
which  can  be  used  in  balancing  chromatic  aberrations5. 


Planes  of  Constant 

_  In  rip  v 


Cylinders  of  Constant 

_  Inrtav  n 


Figure  1.1 

Schematic  figures  of  axial  (top)  and  radial  (bottom)  gradients  and  example  lenses 
utilizing  them.  The  axial  gradient  in  conjunction  with  a  spherical  surface  has  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  an  asphere.  The  radial  gradient  has  optical  power  and  can  be  used  in 
elements  with  piano  surfaces  to  focus  light. 

Radial  gradient  GRIN  rods  are  the  most  widely  used  commercial  GRIN 

elements.  These  rods  are  used  singly  in  endoscopes  and  grouped  in  linear  arrays  for 
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imaging  wide  fields  over  short  conjugates,  as  in  compact  photocopiers  and  facsimile 
machines.  Because  the  radial  index  gradient  has  optical  power,  the  ends  of  the  GRIN 
rod  can  be  plane  parallel,  in  contrast  to  the  conventional  homogeneous  lens  which  must 
have  curved  surfaces  in  order  to  focus  light 

Both  types  of  gradients  have  been  shown  to  provide  useful  degrees  of  freedom 
in  the  design  of  optical  systems.  It  is  often  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  elements 
and/or  increase  the  performance  in  an  optical  design  by  using  one  or  more  GRIN 
elements6.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  design  of  photographic  objectives7, 
zoom  lenses8,  and  many  other  optical  systems9. 

More  general  types  of  GRIN  index  profiles  have  also  been  shown  to  be  useful 
in  specific  cases.  Examples  of  these  profiles  are  tapers10,  in  which  the  surfaces  of 
constant  index  are  concentric  cones,  or  anamorphic  radial  gradients11,  in  which  the 
surfaces  of  constant  index  are  ellipses.  These  have  applications  in  fiber  coupling  and 
laser  diode  coupling,  respectively. 

Recently,  systems  have  been  fabricated  utilizing  GRIN  elements  other  than  the 
aforementioned  SELFOC  rod.  These  systems  include  binocular  objectives12,  in  which 
an  axial  gradient  was  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  elements  and  compact  disc  lenses13, 
utilizing  radial  gradients. 

A  more  complete  coverage  of  GRIN  systems  and  the  mathematical  methods  for 
their  analysis  can  be  found  in  the  books  by  Marchand14  and  Iga15,  and  the  review  by 
Moore16,  also  see  recent  work  by  Caldwell17  and  Wang18  for  general  GRIN  design 
"rules". 

There  are  many  applications  that  involve  the  use  of  ultraviolet  transmitting 
optics  that  would  benefit  from  the  availability  of  ultraviolet  transmitting  GRIN 
materials.  A  current  example  is  the  lenses  used  in  high  resolution  optical  lithography. 
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The  lithography  industry  is  continually  attempting  to  increase  the  resolution  of  the 
images  made  during  the  exposure  of  photoresist.  One  method  of  achieving  this  is  to 
decrease  the  wavelength  at  which  the  exposure  is  made  and  to  increase  the  numerical 
aperture.  This  implies  either  a  complex  achromatic  optical  system  or  a  slightly  less 
complex  monochromatic  one.  Currently,  to  achieve  linewidths  as  small  as  0.5  pm, 
optical  lithography  steppers  are  being  manufactured  that  operate  at  wavelengths  from 
40419  nm  to  below  300  nm  and  require  the  use  of  very  narrowband  sources  such  as  a 
stabilized  KrF  laser20.  This  application  could  benefit  from  the  existence  of  a  GRIN 
material  that  transmitted  in  this  spectral  region,  both  through  the  possible  reduction  in 
complexity  of  the  lenses  and  through  the  possibility  of  achromatic  operation  over  a 
bandwidth  that  would  allow  the  use  of  non-stabilized  ultraviolet  sources.  Other 
applications  involving  ultraviolet  transmitting  optics  include  spectral  measurements  of 
stellar  objects,  atmospheric  spectroscopy,  and  ultraviolet  microscopy. 

1.2  Materials  for  the  ultraviolet 

Many  materials  exist  that  transmit  in  the  visible  portion  of  the  spectrum,  but 
very  few  of  these  transmit  to  any  degree  in  the  ultraviolet  (uv).  Optical  glasses,  with  a 
few  exceptions21,  do  not  transmit  significantly  below  350  nm.  Materials  that  are 
transparent  in  the  uv  include  quartz  (or  fused  silica),  sapphire,  barium  fluoride,  calcium 
fluoride,  strontium  fluoride,  and  many  of  the  alkali  halides.  Figure  1.2  shows 
transmission  ranges  both  for  these  materials  and  for  materials  in  which  index  gradients 
have  previously  been  made. 
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Wavelength  (^m.) 

Figure  1.2 

Spectral  transmission  for  some  representative  optical  materials  with  near  uv 
transparency  and  some  GRIN  materials. 

The  first  goal  of  this  thesis  was  to  discover  materials  in  which  uv  transmitting 
index  gradients  could  be  fabricated  which  would  be  useful  as  lens  materials.  Not  all  of 
the  above  uv  transmitting  materials  have  desirable  mechanical  and  chemical  properties. 
The  alkali  halides  tend  to  be  soft  and  are  often  water  soluble  or  even  hygroscopic,  and 
thus  are  eliminated  from  consideration.  Optical  glasses  with  any  appreciable  uv 
transparency22  are  not  of  a  type  in  which  ion  diffusion  is  a  possibility,  or  at  least  not 
with  present  techniques23.  It  is  the  fluorides  which  are  the  most  interesting  from  a 
materials  and  optical  properties  standpoint 

Calcium  fluoride,  or  fluorite,  despite  its  low  index  of  refraction,  has  been  used 
extensively  in  microscope  objectives24  because  of  its  transparency  and  low  dispersion 
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(Abbe  number  of  approximately  92)  in  the  visible.  It  was  also  used  as  a  prism  material 
for  vacuum  uv  spectrometers  because  it  is  very  dispersive  in  the  uv.  Its  use  in  large 
instruments  was  limited  by  the  availability  of  naturally  occurring  large  pieces.  Such 
was  the  case  until  the  advent  of  long  focal  length  reconnaissance  cameras  during  World 
War  II  made  the  production  of  large  artificial  fluorite  a  wartime  priority.  The  dispersive 
properties  of  fluorite  were  needed  to  reduce  the  chromatic  aberrations  that  limited  the 
cameras'  resolution.  It  was  through  research  efforts  at  this  time,  both  in  the  US  and  in 
the  USSR,  that  large  artificial  fluorite  crystals  were  first  produced.  D.  Stockbarger25 
was  the  first  to  discuss  methods  and  results  for  the  growth  of  large  artificial  fluorite. 

It  was  also  at  this  time  that  barium  fluoride  began  to  be  used  as  an  optical 
material  due  to  its  similar  properties  and  higher  index  of  refraction.  Barium  fluoride 
does  not  occur  naturally  in  any  significant  quantity  and  had  escaped  the  interest  of  the 
optical  community  until  it  was  produced  artificially  by  the  Stockbarger  process. 

1.3  Methods  of  growing  crystals 

There  exist  many  different  methods  for  producing  crystals  of  any  given 
material.  The  most  common  methods  can  be  divided  into  two  types:  solution  growth 
and  melt  growth.  Solution  growth  involves  the  formation  of  the  crystal  from  a 
saturated  solution.  Melt  growth  is  the  formation  of  the  crystal  by  freezing  from  a 
molten  liquid.  Types  of  melt  growth  include  Vemeuil  flame,  Bridgman-Stockbarger, 
Kyropoulos,  Czochralski,  and  zone  melting.  The  types  of  growth  most  suitable  for  the 
production  of  optical  quality  crystals  are  the  Bridgman-Stockbarger,  zone  melting,  and 
Czochralski  (or  crystal  pulling)  methods.  Each  involves  the  formation  of  a  crystalline 
structure  onto  a  cooled  seed  of  the  same  material  placed  in  the  melt  (in  some  cases  the 
seed  is  the  first  part  of  the  melt  that  freezes). 
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Miceli26  and  Naughton27  used  the  Czochralski  process  to  grow  mixtures  of 
germanium  and  silicon.  Their  work  took  advantage  of  the  natural  tendency  of  one 
component  of  a  mixed  melt  to  solidify  at  a  higher  concentration  in  the  crystal  than  its 
concentration  in  the  melt.  This  tendency  is  known  as  segregation28  and  it  occurs 
during  the  crystallization  of  mixtures  of  many  different  materials,  including  mixtures  of 
barium  fluoride  and  calcium  fluoride.  The  result  of  this  segregation  is  a  compositional 
change  along  the  growth  direction  of  the  crystal  and,  in  most  cases,  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  index  of  refraction. 

The  major  experimental  work  in  this  thesis  involves  the  growth  of  Ba/CaF2 
mixtures  for  the  fabrication  of  uv  transmitting  gradients.  This  thesis  expands  on  the 
work  of  Miceli  and  Naughton  not  only  through  the  use  of  a  different  material  but  also 
through  the  modification  of  a  Czochralski  crystal  grower  to  allow  the  active  doping  of 
the  melt.  Active  doping  of  the  melt  allows  an  additional  degree  of  control  over  the 
concentration  profile  in  the  growing  crystal  and  thus  additional  control  over  the  index 
profile. 

1.4  Measurement  of  the  GRIN  profile 

Once  a  gradient  has  been  fabricated  there  remains  the  problem  of  accurately 
measuring  the  index  profile  and  its  dispersion,  or  variation  with  wavelength.  These 
measurements  are  necessary  so  that  the  optical  designer  has  information  on  which  to 
base  the  design  of  lenses  and  optical  systems.  Most  precision  measurements  of  index 
of  refraction  profiles  have  been  carried  out  by  placing  a  transverse  (with  respect  to  the 
direction  of  the  index  gradient)  plane-parallel  section  of  the  sample  in  the  reference  arm 
of  a  Mach-Zehnder  interferometer29.  The  fringe  pattern  viewed  in  die  output  of  the 
interferometer  is  a  contour  map  where  each  interference  fringe  corresponds  to  a  line  of 
constant  index  of  refraction.  The  analysis  of  the  fringe  pattern  for  conversion  to  change 


in  index  of  refraction  values  is  thus  quite  simple.  The  addition  of  a.c.  techniques  such 
as  phase-locking30  or  N-bucket31  phase  stepping,  along  with  computer  based  data 
acquisition  and  control  have  made  analysis  of  fringe  patterns  quick  and  very  accurate. 

Because  the  main  thrust  of  this  thesis  involves  materials  that  transmit  over  a 
wide  spectral  range,  it  is  a  goal  that  measurements  of  the  index  profile  will  be  carried 
out  over  a  correspondingly  large  spectral  range.  There  are  several  drawbacks  to  the  use 
of  a  conventional  interferometer  for  measurements  over  a  wide  spectral  range  that 
includes  the  uv.  The  first  is  that  alignment  is  very  difficult  when  the  wavelengths  used 
are  outside  the  visible.  Other  minor  difficulties  include  locating  (and  purchasing)  light 
sources  with  sufficient  temporal  coherence  at  the  desired  wavelengths  and  designing 
wideband  coatings  for  beamsplitters  at  J  other  optics.  The  second  major  problem  with 
a  conventional  interferometer  is  that  when  some  type  of  phase  modulation  is  used  to 
accurately  recover  the  phase,  the  modulation  amplitude  is  based  on  the  wavelength  of 
the  light.  Because  different  wavelengths  are  used  in  a  series  of  measurements  on  a 
sample,  the  phase  modulation  must  then  also  be  changed  for  each  wavelength  change. 

An  alternative  method  exists  that  involves  the  use  of  Ronchi  rulings  (or  Ronchi 
gratings)  that  is  simple  to  use  and  is  independent  of  wavelength.  The  use  of  gratings  in 
optical  testing  has  a  long  history.  The  first  "grating  interferometer"  was  set  up  and 
used  by  V.  Ronchi  in  192232  to  test  the  quality  of  optical  mirrors  for  astronomical 
telescopes.  Now  known  as  the  Ronchi  test,  it  consists  of  placing  a  coarse  grating  at  the 
center  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  to  be  tested.  If  the  mirror  is  not  perfect,  an  observer 
looking  through  the  grating  towards  the  mirror  sees  a  fringe  pattern  on  the  surface  of 
the  mirror.  Deviations  of  the  mirror  surface  from  the  ideal  cause  the  grating  image  to  be 
distorted.  The  pattern  seen  by  the  observer  is  the  moir€  pattern  formed  by  the 
superposition  of  the  grating  and  its  own  distorted  image33. 
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Several  authors  have  proposed  the  use  of  moird  techniques  for  the  measurement 
of  GRIN  materials34’35  (often  liquid  solutions).  These  techniques  involve  the 
placement  of  the  sample  to  be  measured  between  two  Ronchi  rulings  or  gratings  and 
measuring  the  moir6  fringe  pattern  that  is  formed.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  fringe 
pattern  is  independent  of  the  wavelength  used,  except  for  the  dependence  of  the  index 
gradient  on  wavelength.  Similar  techniques  have  been  used  in  the  field  of  mechanical 
engineering  for  the  measurement  of  strain36.  The  advantages  of  this  technique  lie  in  its 
simplicity,  in  the  ability  to  apply  a.c.  techniques  for  accurately  recovering  the  phase  of 
the  fringe  pattern,  and  in  its  independence  from  the  illuminating  wavelength. 

This  moir6  technique  is  adapted  in  this  thesis  for  the  measurement  of  GRIN 
samples  very  accurately  over  a  wide  spectral  range,  from  the  uv  to  the  near  infrared. 
The  data  gathered  using  this  technique  is  also  used  to  calculate  the  dispersion  of  the 
GRIN  index  profile  for  several  GRIN  materials. 
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CHAPTER  2 

The  Theory  of  GRIN  Crystal  Growth 
2.1 .  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a  theoretical  basis  from  which  to 
understand  the  processes  that  take  place  during  the  growth  of  gradient  index  fluoride 
crystals.  The  first  section  of  this  chapter  describes  the  processes  that  occur  on  a 
macroscopic  scale  during  the  process  of  crystal  growth  from  a  doped  melt.  While 
examining  the  growth  on  a  microscopic  scale  is  vital  to  understanding  effects  such  as 
lattice  defects,  formation  of  facets,  or  diffusion  in  the  solid,  a  broad  understanding  of 
what  happens  during  growth  can  be  explained  using  macroscopic  processes.  When  a 
binary  melt  freezes  the  phase  changes  and  physical  processes  that  occur  are  very 
complex,  especially  if  the  melt/crystal  system  is  not  a  closed  system.  As  freezing 
occurs  one  component  may  be  either  preferentially  rejected  or  accepted  into  the  growing 
crystal.  If  this  segregation  is  partial  and  not  complete,  and  there  exists  some  solubility 
of  one  component  in  the  other,  a  single  phase  mixture  may  form.  This  can  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  gradient  in  composition  and  is  the  means  by  which  gradient  crystal 
alloys  have  been  fabricated  for  the  ir  in  semiconductor  materials.  The  family  of  Ila 
fluorides  -  Ca,  Ba,  and  Sr  fluoride,  show  extensive  segregation  in  their  binary  alloys. 
This,  in  combination  with  these  materials’  transparency  in  the  ultraviolet  and  their 
generally  good  optical  and  mechanical  properties,  indicates  that  they  are  candidates  for 
the  fabrication  of  uv  GRIN  optical  elements. 

Understanding  the  phase  diagrams  for  binary  melts  of  fluorides  is  the  first  step 
toward  understanding  what  happens  during  freezing.  While  much  of  the  discussion  on 
freezing  and  segregation  is  of  a  general  nature  and  can  be  applied  to  situadons  involving 
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growth  from  the  molten  phase,  the  Czochralski  process,  or  pulling  from  the  melt,  is  the 
method  used  in  this  research  and  is  of  primary  interest.  The  equations  governing 
concentration  profiles  for  crystals  pulled  from  a  binary  melt  are  examined  and  previous 
research  is  reviewed. 

Segregation  is  the  effect  of  rejection  of  dopant  by  the  growing  crystal.  In  the 
Czochralski  process  the  melt  surface  is  accessible  where  it  is  not  covered  by  the 
growing  crystal.  This  makes  controlling  the  concentration  of  some  component  in  the 
melt  relatively  easy  by  directly  adding  dopant  to  the  melt.  In  this  way  concentration 
changes  either  greater  than  or  less  than  the  normal  concentration  changes  that  occur 
because  of  segregation  can  be  realized. 

The  last  part  of  this  chapter  deals  with  defining  the  related  rate  equations 
governing  the  dopant  concentration  and  finding  either  analytical  solutions  or 
computational  schemes  for  dealing  with  them.  The  situation  becomes  quite  complex 
when  the  diameter  of  the  crystal  is  not  constant,  the  solvent  and  solute  have  different 
densities  and  the  segregation  is  a  function  of  composition.  The  analysis  presented  here 
takes  into  account  the  effect  these  parameters  have  on  the  growth. 

2.2.  Methods  of  crystal  growth 

There  are  four  major  types  of  growth  from  the  molten  state  that  are  satisfactory  for  the 
growth  of  fluoride  crystals.  They  are  the  Kyropoulos,  zone  melting,  Bridgman- 
Stockbarger,  and  Czochralski  methods.  Figure  2.1  shows  schematics  for  each  of  these 
types  of  melt  growth.  In  the  Kyropoulos  method  a  seed  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
melt  and  allowed  to  melt  slighdy  then  a  small  neck  is  grown  by  slowly  lifting  the  seed. 
At  this  point  lifting  ceases  (or  proceeds  very  slowly)  and  the  temperature  is  gradually 
lowered  while  growth  proceeds  in  a  roughly  hemispherical  shape,  along  surfaces  of 
constant  temperature.  This  procedure  is  used  to  grow  large  crystals  with  a  large 
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diameter  to  length  ratio.  The  final  crystal  has  a  shape  similar  to  the  crucible  but  is 
somewhat  smaller.  It  is  important  that  the  density  of  the  solid  be  higher  than  that  of  the 
liquid  so  that  the  melt  level  drops,  otherwise  the  crystal  would  grow  outward  and  come 
into  contact  with  the  crucible.  Another  problem  with  this  method  is  the  large  cuived 
growth  interface,  which  has  many  crystal  faces,  leading  to  strains  and  irregular  growth 
in  the  presence  of  impurities.  Typically  this  method  is  used  to  grow  large  (>20  kg) 
alkali  halide  crystals  for  optical  uses  in  the  IR  (for  example,  large  NaCl  windows) 
where  microscopic  irregularities  are  not  a  problem. 

The  Bridgman-Stockbarger  process  consists  of  lowering  a  crucible  through  a 
sharp  temperature  gradient  existing  from  temperatures  above  the  melting  point  to 
temperatures  below  it.  In  this  way  the  melt  solidifies  from  the  bottom  up.  Typical  rates 
of  travel  are  1  to  30  mm/h.  By  shaping  the  crucible  so  that  only  a  small  region 
crystallizes  first,  the  probability  that  the  rest  of  the  melt  crystallizes  with  a  single 
orientation  is  increased.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  into  a  conical  shape.  The  freezing  isotherm  can  be  made  to  move  through  the 
molten  charge  in  several  different  ways.  One  method  is  to  move  the  crucible  through  a 
stationary  heater,  another  is  to  move  the  heater  along  the  crucible  or  to  vary  the  power 
along  the  length  of  the  heater  as  a  function  of  time.  This  method  has  been  the  primary 
means  of  producing  fluorite  crystals  since  the  1930's  and  is  still  in  extensive  use 
today1. 

An  important  variation  on  the  Bridgman  process  is  the  zone  melting  process 
described  in  detail  by  Pfann2.  In  the  zone  melting  method  the  crucible  or  "boat"  is 
placed  with  its  long  axis  oriented  horizontally  while  a  short  molten  zone,  which  is 
smaller  in  length  than  the  charge,  traverses  the  length  of  the  crucible.  If  the 
crystallizing  solid  preferentially  accepts  or  rejects  an  impurity,  the  effect  of  the  traveling 
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zone  is  to  purify  the  charge  by  redistributing  the  impurity.  Multiple  passes  of  the 
molten  zone 


Molten  Zone 
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Bridgman-Stockbarger  Growth 


Kyropoulos  Growth 
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Figure  2.1 

Various  methods  of  crystal  growth  from  the  melt. 
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arc  used  to  highly  refine  some  types  of  materials.  The  physical  cause  of  this  refining 
will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  later  in  this  chapter,  as  it  is  an  important  mechanism  in 
the  formation  of  gradient  index  crystals. 

The  fourth  method,  and  the  one  used  in  the  research  reported  in  this  thesis  is 
Czochralski's  method,  also  known  as  pulling  from  the  melt.  Originally  used  in  the 
study  of  crystallization  of  metals,  it  is  similar  in  configuration  to  the  Kyropoulos 
method  but  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  higher  quality  crystal3.  A  rotating  seed  is 
lowered  into  contact  with  a  molten  charge  in  an  open  crucible.  The  seed  melts  slightly 
and  as  heat  flows  up  the  seed  growth  begins.  The  seed  is  then  raised.  By  varying  the 
seed  lift  rate  and  the  temperature  of  the  melt,  the  desired  diameter  can  be  reached, 
usually  after  a  thin  neck  is  grown  to  increase  the  chances  that  only  a  single 
crystallographic  orientation  will  grow.  (Appendix  A  gives  detailed  procedures  on  the 
use  of  the  Czochralski  growth  apparatus.)  The  limiting  factor  in  the  growth  of  larger 
diameter  crystals  by  the  Czochralski  method  is  the  large  thermal  gradient  which  can 
occur,  causing  strain  and  variations  in  the  melt/solid  interface.  This  is  the  most  widely 
used  method  for  growing  silicon  for  the  semiconductor  industry  where  crystalline 
perfection  is  critical. 

A  feature  of  Czochralski  growth  that  is  important  to  this  thesis  is  that  the  melt 
surface  is  readily  accessible.  The  ability  to  access  the  melt  surface  for  the  addition  of 
dopant  is  crucial  if  the  melt  is  to  be  continuously  doped  during  the  growth  of  the 
crystal. 
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2.3.  Criteria  for  GRIN  crystal  formation 

This  section  describes  the  criteria  for  a  binary  alloy  pulled  from  the  melt  to  have 
a  smoothly  varying  composition  change.  In  most  of  the  discussion  that  follows  on 
freezing,  it  is  easiest  to  picture  a  long  cylinder  of  liquid  freezing  from  one  end,  so  that 
at  any  time  the  frozen  part  may  be  removed  as  a  single  piece.  (It  is  assumed  that 
diffusion  in  the  solid  is  very  slow  or  non-existent,  which  is  the  case  for  most  ionic 
crystals,  in  which  the  ions  are  tightly  bound.)  This  is  described  by  Pfann  as  "normal" 
freezing  and  is  analogous  or  equivalent  to  many  crystal  growth  processes,  especially  to 
zone  melting  or  Czochralski  growth,  where  the  grown  crystal  no  longer  interacts  with, 
and  is  considerably  cooler  than,  the  melt. 

In  order  to  grow  a  crystal  with  a  smoothly  varying  compositional  change  from  a 
mixture  of  two  components,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  properties  of  the  materials 
involved,  both  as  a  function  of  composition,  and  as  a  function  of  temperature,  as  they 
freeze  from  the  molten  state.  The  composition  of  the  freezing  solid  depends  on  the 
composition  of  the  melt  and  its  constituents'  phase  properties  relative  to  each  other. 
Given  that  a  melt  consists  of  two  species,  a  solvent  compound  and  a  solute  compound, 
a  crystal  grown  from  such  a  melt  is  not  necessarily  uniform  in  composition.  The 
crystal  may  reject  the  solute  entirely,  or  it  might  consist  of  regions  of  one  composition 
surrounded  by  a  matrix  of  another  composition,  as  is  often  the  case  with  crystals  grown 
from  eutectic  composition  melts.4  Another  possibility  is  that  the  solute  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  growing  crystal  in  some  other  form,  either  through  the  formation 
of  an  intermediate  compound,  or  as  a  solid  solution.  The  latter  is  the  situation  desirable 
for  the  fabrication  of  index  gradient  materials.  A  solid  solution  is,  just  as  it  sounds,  a 
homogeneous  mixture  of  solute  and  solvent  that  exists  as  a  crystalline  phase.  If  this 
solid  solution  can  be  formed  over  some  range  in  solute  concentration,  then  the 
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possibility  exists  of  fabricating  a  crystal  with  a  smooth  spatially  varying  composition 
and,  if  the  index  of  refraction  changes  with  composition,  an  index  gradient 

2.3.1.  Phase  diagrams 

A  phase  diagram  shows  which  phases  (solid,  liquid,  vapor)  are  present  in  a 
particular  system  as  a  function  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  composition.  These 
diagrams  are  usually  determined  by  melting  or  freezing  the  compound  of  interest  in  a 
controlled  system  at  near  equilibrium  conditions  and  carefully  recording  the 
temperature.  The  heat  absorbed  or  released  as  a  phase  change  occurs  manifests  itself  as 
a  discontinuity  in  the  derivative  of  the  temperature  profile.  This  information,  along 
with  the  help  of  relations  derived  from  thermodynamic  principles,  gives  insight  into  the 
phase  state  of  the  compound.  Direct  measurements  of  the  crystalline  phases  present  can 
also  be  made  using  x-ray  diffraction5.  Although  pressure  is  an  important  parameter  in 
the  state  of  a  compound,  for  most  materials  the  placement  of  the  phases  are  not 
significantly  changed  for  pressures  near  one  atmosphere.  The  fluoride  phase  diagram 
that  is  shown  in  this  thesis  is  given  as  a  function  of  temperature  and  composition  with 
the  pressure  understood  to  be  one  atmosphere.  Phases  are  shown  on  the  diagram  as 
labeled  regions  with  solid  lines  separating  different  phases.  The  existence  of  a  solid 
solution  shows  on  the  phase  diagram  as  an  intermediate  region  between  liquid  and  solid 
phases.  In  most  binary  melts  the  solid  that  forms  as  the  temperature  is  lowered  is  either 
an  intermediate  compound  or  pure  crystal  of  solvent  or  solute.  For  a  binary  melt  whose 
phase  diagram  exhibits  a  region  of  solid  solution,  the  solid  that  forms  depends 
primarily  on  the  initial  melt  composition  and  the  amount  of  segregation. 
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2.3.2.  Fluoride  materials'  properties 

By  examining  the  phase  diagrams  for  binary  fluoride  systems,  it  can  be 
determined  which  composition  regions  are  suitable  for  growing  gradient-index  crystals, 
with  the  priority  being  on  solubility. 

2. 3. 2.1.  Solubility  extent 

Numerous  theories  and  rules  have  been  advanced  to  predict  the  solubility  of  one 
compound  in  another.  The  most  straightforward  is  the  Goldschmidt  rule.  The 
Goldschmidt  rule  states  that  a  solid  solution  cannot  form  if  the  ionic  radii  differ  by  more 
than  15%.  This  rule  is  generally  accepted  for  metal  alloys.  At  first  this  would  appear 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  substituting  calcium  ions  for  barium  ions  (0.99  A  and 
1.15  A,  respectively).  Fortunately  this  rule  is  not  necessarily  as  true  for  inorganic  solid 
solutions  as  it  is  for  metals.  The  important  parameter  for  inorganics  is  the  specific 
volumes  of  the  mixed  substances.  For  example  CaO  and  Mg O  exhibit  limited  solubility 
in  each  other  even  though  Ca  and  Mg  ions  have  radii  of  0.99  A  and  0.65  A  (>15% 
difference)6.  The  lattice  parameters  of  CaF2  and  BaF2  are  5.464  A  and  6.2001  A, 
respectively,  indicating  that  there  is  a  region  of  solubility  for  each.  Lanthanum 
fluoride,  with  an  index  greater  than  1.6,  also  forms  solid  solutions  with  BaF2  and 
CaF2,  but  is  birefringent.  Other  elements  in  the  Lanthanide  series  (Eu,  Ho,  Gd)  form 
solid  solutions  with  either  BaF2  or  CaF2  but  do  not  transmit  in  the  ultraviolet.  The 
figure  on  the  next  page  shows  the  phase  diagram  for  barium  and  calcium  fluoride7. 
The  vertical  axis  is  temperature  and  the  horizontal  axis  shows  increasing  concentration 
(as  a  mole  fraction)  of  calcium  fluoride.  There  are  two  regions  of  solid  solution  at 
either  end  of  the  diagram,  so  that  one  would  expect  to  get  a  single  phase  mixture  of 
barium/calcium  fluoride  in  crystals  grown  from  compositions  in  these  regions. 
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One  would  then  expect  that  either  Ba  rich  or  Ca  rich  solid  solution  fluorides 
could  be  grown.  There  appears  to  be  some  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  solubility  of 
these  two  fluorides  in  each  other.  This  phase  diagram  contradicts  the  diagram 
published  two  years  earlier  by  M.  Rolin  and  M.  Clausier®.  Their  data  indicated  no 
solubility  of  BaF2  in  CaF2.  E.  G.  Chemevskaya  and  G.  V.  Ananeva^  indicate  that 


Figure  22 

Phase  Diagram  for  BaF2lCaF2. 


there  is  a  slight  solubility  for  1-2  mole  %  of  BaF2  in  CaF2  and  a  larger  solubility  (6-8 
mole  9c)  of  CaF2  in  BaF2.  One  caveat  is  noted  by  the  editors  of  the  compilation  of 
phase  diagrams  from  which  fig.  2.2  was  taken, 

"As  originally  drawn,  subsolidus  phase  relations  appear  to  disobey  the 
phase  rule.  This  probably  reflects  the  lack  of  complete  data  rather  than 
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an  inconsistent  diagram.  One  alternative  possibility  is  the  existence  of 
an  a-b  two-phase  region  with  a  minimum  near  60  mole  %."10 

Differing  evidence  is  presented  by  thin  film  researchers  as  to  the  mutual 
solubility  of  these  fluorides,  although  it  is  not  clear  how  much  of  the  thin  film  results 
are  applicable  to  bulk  properties.  There  exists  considerable  interest  in  the  use  of  thin 
films  of  fluorides  as  dielectric  insulators  on  semiconductors  for  device  fabrication. 
Mixtures  of  fluorides  are  used  to  match  the  lattice  parameter  of  the  substrate  (the 
assumption  is  that  Vegard's  law  holds,  i.e.  the  lattice  parameter  varies  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  composition).  P.  W.  Sullivan  et.  al.11  have  published  experiments 
indicating  that  solid  solutions  of  Bax(CaF2)i.,  form  for  x  less  than  0.2  in  epitaxial  thin 
films  (5000  A)  on  InP  substrates.  Graded  composition  thin  Ba/Sr/CaF2  films  have 
been  grown  on  silicon  substrates  by  H.  Zogg  et  al.12  but  they  report  a  separation  of  the 
barium  and  calcium  fluorides  into  separate  phases.  While  the  report  of  Sullivan  would 
indicate  the  possibility  of  extended  solid  solutions,  the  fact  that  it  was  realized  only  in  a 
thin  film  and  that  even  that  was  contradicted  by  Zogg,  leads  one  to  doubt  that  bulk 
crystals  can  be  grown  beyond  the  6-8  mole  %  found  by  Chemevskaya  and  Ananeva. 

2. 3. 2. 2.  Other  fluoride  properties 

Figure  2.3  shows  the  indices  of  refraction  for  BaF2  and  CaF2.  The  difference 
in  index  is  roughly  constant  at  0.05  across  the  uv  and  visible  portions  of  the  spectrum. 
It  is  important  to  note  here  that  these  two  fluorides  have  the  largest  index  difference 
among  combinations  of  fluorides  that  are  optically  desirable.  The  theory  for  the 
expected  change  in  index  as  a  function  of  composition  and  wavelength  is  presented  in 
Appendix  B.  But  in  general,  when  far  from  an  absorption  peak,  a  composite  crystal 
will  have  a  relative  change  in  index  approximately  proportional  to  the  relative  change  in 
the  number  of  moles  per  unit  volume. 
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Figure  2.3 

Index  of  Refraction  vs  wavelength  for  BaF2  an^  CaF2.  Note  the  high  dispersion  in  the 
uv  portion  of  the  spectrum  relative  to  the  visible  portion  of  the  spectrum  n. 


Temperature  (K) 


Figure  2.4 

Linear  expansion  for  barium  fluoride  and  calcium  fluoride  as  a  function  of  temperature. 
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During  the  growth  large  temperature  gradients  exist  in  the  crystal;  additionally 
there  is  a  1300  °C  change  in  temperature  from  the  melting  point  to  room  temperature.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  the  two  fluorides  have  coefficients  of  thermal  expansion  that 
are  similar  over  this  temperature  range  so  that  stress  in  the  growing  and  cooling  crystal 
are  minimized.  Stress  induced  index  changes  and  cracking  are  unwanted  side  effects  of 
dissimilar  Thermal  expansions.  Data  at  temperatures  higher  than  900  degrees  could  not 
be  found,  but  from  the  curves  in  fig.  2.4  it  can  be  seen  that  the  two  fluorides  have 
almost  identical  expansions  at  temperatures  below  900  C  and  are  therefore  ideal.  Other 
properties  of  BaF2  and  CaF2  including  their  thermo-mechanical  properties  are 
summarized  in  Table  2.1  below. 

Specific  Thermal  Thermal  Young's  Yield  Thermal  Stress 
material  Heat  conducdv’.y  diffusivity  Modulus  Strength  Parameter 

(j/cm-°Q  (w/cm-°C)  (cm2/s)  (106  psi)  (lO^psi)  (j/cm^) 

BaF2  1.98  0.12  0.061  17.7  3.9  53 

CaF2  2.70  0.095  0.035  11  7-14  68 

Table  2.1  Thermo-mechanical  properties  of  BaF2  and  CaF2. 

All  of  the  data  presented  thus  far  show  that  BaF2  and  CaF2  are  exemplary 
candidates  for  GRIN  growth.  To  determine  what  actually  takes  place  during  the 
freezing  process,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  the  effects  of  segregation  and  how 
the  melt  and  crystal  are  affected  by  the  presence  of  two  components. 
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Temperature 


Concentration  of  Solute  (CaF2mole  fraction) 

Figure  25 

Schematic  of  the  BaF2  rich  end  of  the  BalCaF2  phase  diagram  showing  the  effects  of 
segregation  and  a  region  of  solid  solution. 


2.3.3.  Segregation 

Figure  2.5  shows  a  schematic  of  the  barium  rich  end  of  the  Ba/CaF2  phase 
diagram.  Suppose  one  starts  with  a  melt  of  BaF2  (solvent)  with  some  arbitrary  amount 
of  CaF2  (solute)  in  it,  say  CL;  as  the  temperature  is  slowly  lowered  no  changes  occur 
until  the  temperature  reaches  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  vertical  composition  line 
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with  the  liquidus  line.  At  this  time  a  small  amount  of  solid  will  form.  Its  composition 
can  be  found  by  moving  horizontally  (at  constant  temperature)  to  the  solidus  line  and 
reading  off  the  composition  at  that  point.  The  solid  that  is  formed  is  of  concentration 
Cs  and  has  a  different  composition  from  that  of  the  liquid.  CaF2  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  solid  at  a  lower  concentration  than  existed  in  the  liquid.  This  removal  of 
solvent  from  the  melt  raises  the  overall  melt  concentration  of  solute  and  lowers  the 
freezing  point,  which,  as  the  temperature  is  lowered  and  freezing  continues,  follows  the 
liquidus  line.  Similarly,  the  solid  that  forms  has  a  variation  in  solute  concentration  that 
follows  the  solidus  line.  The  effect  of  segregation  in  the  solid  then  is  to  directly  form  a 
compositional  change  along  the  length  of  the  crystal. 

2.3.4.  The  segregation  coefficient 

The  value  quantifying  the  incorporation  of  the  solute  into  the  freezing  solvent  is 
known  as  the  segregation  (or  distribution)  coefficient.  While  the  coefficient  can  be 
determined  from  the  phase  diagram,  the  actual  segregation  that  occurs  at  the  solid/liquid 
interface  is  highly  dependent  on  the  growth  conditions.  Ideally,  the  growth  of  a  crystal 
from  the  melt  is  a  normal  freezing  process  with  equilibrium  being  reached  immediately 
in  the  melt  (but  not  necessarily  in  the  solid).  In  actuality,  one  of  three  conditions  is 
likely  to  exist  in  the  melt:  1)  complete  mixing  in  the  melt,  2)  partial  mixing,  or  3)  no 
mixing  via  stirring  or  convection,  diffusion  being  the  sole  mixing  process. 

Case  1)  is  the  easiest  to  treat  since  equilibrium  exists  in  the  melt  and  the 
equilibrium  value  of  the  segregation  coefficient,  ko,  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
concentration  of  the  solute  in  the  solid  phase  to  that  of  the  solute  in  the  liquid  phase,  ie.: 


The  value  of  ko  for  a  specific  melt  composition  is  easily  read  from  the  phase  diagram  by 
taking  the  ratio  of  the  concentrations  at  the  intersection  of  a  horizontal  line  representing 
the  freezing  temperature  for  that  concentration  with  the  liquidus  line  and  the  solidus 
line.  For  the  Ba/CaF2  system  ko  is  approximately  equal  to  0.5. 

As  normal  freezing  progresses  material  is  removed  from  the  melt  and  the  solute 
is  partially  rejected  at  the  growth  interface  (foi  ko<l),  the  concentration  of  solute  builds 
up,  leading  to  an  ever  increasing  amount  in  the  melt  and  an  increasing  amount  being 
incorporated  into  the  solid.  The  concentration  in  the  solid  at  some  position  after  a 
fraction  g  has  solidified  can  be  expressed  as15 : 

C  =  kC0(l-g)k  1  j  (2.2) 

where  Cq  is  the  initial  concentration  of  solute. 

Figure  2.6  shows  various  concentration  profiles  to  be  expected  for  different 
values  of  k  when  normal  freezing  occurs.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  segregation 
coefficient  can  also  be  a  function  of  the  growth  parameters.  For  this  reason  the 
segregation  coefficient  is  written  as  k,  not  k0,  in  eq.  (2.2)  above.  From  data 
interpolated  from  the  published  phase  diagram  for  Ba/CaF2  the  variation  of  the 
segregation  coefficient  with  concentration  can  be  plotted  (although  there  is  some  risk  in 
interpolating  from  figures  that  themselves  have  an  intrinsic  error  of  as  much  as  1%  full 
scale  in  both  temperature  and  composition16).  Figure  2.7  shows  the  value  of  ko  for 
Ba/CaF2  as  a  function  of  calcium  fluoride  concentration  in  the  melt. 
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Solute  Concentration, 


Figure  2.6 

Plot  of  the  concentration  in  the  solid  versus  fraction  of  the  melt  solidified  for  various 
values  of  the  segregation  coefficient  using  eq.  (22).  (from  Pfann). 

In  continuing  the  discussion  of  the  effects  of  segregation  it  will  be  assumed  that 

k0  is  a  constant  This  holds  only  for  very  small  changes  in  solute  concentration  but 

doesn't  greatly  affect  the  value  of  the  following  discussions. 
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In  case  3)  diffusion  is  the  main  means  of  carrying  solute  to  or  from  the  growth 
interface.  Solute  is  rejected  (for  k<l)  by  the  growing  crystal  and  the  concentration 
increases  until  the  amount  of  solute  rejected  matches  the  amount  removed  by  diffusion. 


Weight  Fraction  of  CaF2  in  the  Liquid  Phase 

Figure  2.7 

Plot  of  k  vs  concentration  of  CaF2for  the  system  Ba/CaF2. 

Burton,  Prim,  and  Slichter  (BPS)17  have  described  this  theory  mathematically  for 
crystals  pulled  from  the  melt,  under  certain  simplifying  assumptions.  They  showed 
that  if  mass  transport  is  by  diffusion  only,  the  effective  segregation  coefficient  will 
become  equal  to  one,  and  no  composition  gradient  will  form  in  the  solid  (although  one 
exists  in  the  liquid).  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  transport  in  a  molten  liquid  is 
dominated  by  diffusion.  Heat  driven  convection  plays  a  major  role  in  stirring  the  melt 
as  does  motion  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  crucible  and  the  growing  crystal18.  The 
most  likely  situation  to  be  encountered  is  case  2).  Mixing  occurs,  but  in  a  region  near 
the  crystal  the  component  of  the  fluid  velocity  is  zero  perpendicular  to  the  crystal  and 
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the  flow  is  laminar  and  parallel  to  its  surface.  Diffusion  is  then  the  sole  means  of  mass 
transport  across  the  laminar  flow  region.  If  the  melt  is  otherwise  well  mixed,  BPS 
have  shown  that  the  effective  segregation  coefficient  becomes 


k0  +(l  -k0)e  ^  •  (2.3) 

where  D  is  the  solute  diffusivity,  f  is  the  growth  rate,  and  8  is  the  thickness  of  the 
boundary  layer.  Formulas  for  the  computation  of  8  are  given  by  BPS  for  the  flat  end  of 
a  rotating  cylinder  being  withdrawn  from  the  melt  (as  an  idealization  of  Czochralski 
growth).  This  relation  emphasizes  the  importance  of  slow  growth  rates  and  good 
mixing  in  the  melt 

Ideally  the  interface  between  the  growing  crystal  and  the  melt  is  a  planar  surface 
perpendicular  to  the  growth  direction.  Macroscopic  changes  in  shape  (ie.  concave, 
convex)  do  not  usually  affect  segregation  except  as  they  lead  to  faceting,  however, 
microscopic  changes  in  the  growth  habit  can  have  a  very  large  effect  on  segregation  and 
the  phases  present  in  the  solid. 

2.4.  Interface  shape 

The  shape  of  the  interface  between  the  growing  crystal  and  the  liquid  melt  has 
been  studied  extensively19  since  its  shape  has  an  effect  on  the  defect  density  in 
semiconductor  crystals  and  the  stresses  in  the  final  product.  The  importance  of  the 
interface  shape  for  GRIN  fabrication  is  that  the  crystal  will  have  surfaces  of  constant 
concentration  (and  index)  that  match  the  interface  shape.  Macroscopically  the  interface 
forms  along  m  isotherm.  The  shape  of  the  isotherm  may  be  planar,  concave,  or 
convex,  and  is  largely  a  function  of  the  thermal  characteristics  of  the  growth  system.  If 
the  growing  crystal  has  radial  radiative  losses  that  are  greater  than  the  axial  heat  flow 
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the  edge  of  the  crystal  is  cooler  and  the  interface  tends  to  be  concave  (with  respect  to  the 
solid).  After-heaters  are  often  employed  to  reduce  radiative  losses  during  the  growth  of 
materials  with  high  emissivities  and  low  thermal  conductivities.  Rotation  of  the  crystal 
can  affect  the  fluid  flow  in  the  melt  and  hence  the  temperature  distribution  to  the  extent 
of  the  formation  of  nonmixing  cells  near  the  crystal20.  This  nonhomogeneity  in  the 
temperature  distribution  affects  the  shape  of  the  interface21  (and  the  distribution  of 
impurities  in  the  melt,  which  is  discussed  later). 

As  a  liquid  unidirectionally  freezes,  several  things  may  occur  at  the  growth  front 
with  respect  to  the  microscopic  shape  of  the  solid-liquid  interface.  Ideally  one  would 
like  the  interface  to  be  smooth.  The  surface  of  the  interface  is  a  function  of  freezing  rate 
and  concentration  of  solute.  At  low  freezing  rates  or  solute  concentrations  the  interface 
is  smooth.  If  either  one  is  raised,  supercooling  may  occur  and  the  increased  growth 
rate  results  in  an  increased  (for  ko<l)  amount  of  solute  at  the  interface22.  If  this 
process  exceeds  the  speed  with  which  the  liquid  concentration  can  equilibrate  by 
mixing,  hexagonal  substructures  appear  that  confine  the  solute23.  Further  increases  in 
freezing  rates  or  solute  concentration  results  in  the  formation  of  dendrites  projecting 
from  the  surface  and  further  trapping  of  the  solute.  The  overall  effect  is  an  increase  in 
and  an  undesirable  substructure  in  the  crystal. 
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2.5.  Profile  control  in  crystals  pulled  from  a  binary  melt 

An  examination  of  the  Ge/Si  phase  diagram  indicates  that  these  are  excellent 
materials  from  which  to  form  an  alloy  with  a  composition  gradient,  and,  given  the 
different  indices  of  refraction  for  these  two,  a  correspondingly  large  index  gradient. 
Miceli24,  and  later  Naughton25,  investigated  the  fabrication  of  GRIN  alloys  of 
germanium  and  silicon.  They  pulled  crystals  from  a  melt  containing  1-2  atomic  percent 
silicon  using  the  Czochralski  process.  The  resultant  crystals  had  index  gradients 
extending  over  a  distance  of  10  mm  with  an  index  change  of  0-0.15.  These  materials 
have  good  transmission  in  the  region  of  2-10  pm  but  are  opaque  in  the  visible  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  The  GRIN  alloys  are  measured  at  10.6  pm  using  a  Mach-Zehnder 
interferometer  and  show  excellent  correspondence  between  the  measured  index  profile 
and  the  theoretical  profile. 

In  the  work  of  Miceli  and  Naughton  the  concentration  profiles  that  are  obtained 
are  dependent  only  on  the  diameter  of  the  crystal  and  the  segregation  coefficient.  The 
concentration  profiles  follow  the  normal  freezing  curves  in  fig.  2.6  with  the  only 
deviations  being  due  to  changes  in  crystal  radius.  The  effect  of  a  changing  diameter  on 
the  concentration  profile  is  profound,  as  a  change  in  the  radius  can  be  related  to  a 
change  in  the  profile  as  a  function  of  the  increased  volume  of  crystal  being  removed 
(even  though  the  lift  rate  is  unchanged).  Control  of  the  composition  profile  is  important 
in  order  to  provide  index  profiles  that  are  useful  for  optical  elements.  Although  profile 
control  through  some  programmed  change  in  diameter  is  feasible,  the  dynamic  range  of 
values  the  diameter  can  take  are  limited  and  exact  control  of  a  variation  in  diameter  is 
difficult.  The  ability  to  change  the  concentration  profile  by  directly  changing  the  melt 
concentration  is  an  attractive  idea  that  was  originally  developed  to  reverse  the  effects  of 
segregation  during  the  growth  of  Ge/In26  . 
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2.6.  Active  doping 

Czochralski  growth  has  an  advantage  over  other  melt  growth  methods  in  that 
the  melt  is  accessible  during  growth.  This  opens  up  the  possibility  of  actively  changing 
the  melt  composition  by  adding  material  to  the  melt  to  achieve  the  desired  profile. 
Actively  doping  a  BaF2  rich  melt  by  adding  CaF2  forces  a  concentration  change  that  is 
greater  than  would  be  obtained  through  normal  freezing  with  a  fixed  amount  of  solute. 
The  effects  of  segregation  can  be  either  aided  or  hindered.  A  phase  diagram  published 
previous  to  the  one  in  fig.  2.2  for  Ba/CaF2  27  indicates  a  segregation  coefficient  fairly 
close  to  one.  This  would  mean  a  small  change  in  concentration  over  the  length  of  the 
crystal.  If  k  were  indeed  one,  the  crystal  composition  would  follow  the  melt 
composition  exactly,  giving  a  simple  relationship  between  the  growth  rate,  the  doping 
rate  and  the  crystal  composition.  Since  the  actual  segregation  coefficient  is  not  unity, 
the  effect  of  adding  solute  is  similar  to  increasing  k  (for  k<l).  It  is  important  to  be  able 
to  determine  what  form  the  concentration  profile  takes  as  a  function  of  the  growth 
parameters  in  order  to  be  able  to  grow  profiles  that  are  useful  for  optical  components. 

2.7.  Calculation  of  dopant  concentration  in  the  melt 

The  concentration  of  dopant  in  the  melt  as  the  growth  run  progresses  is  a 
function  of  the  amount  of  dopant  being  added,  the  segregation  coefficient,  and  the 
growth  rate.  The  form  of  the  calculation  is  not  very  complex,  as  it  is  essentially  a  two 
part  related  rate  problem.  The  solution,  however,  becomes  increasing  more  complex  as 
more  parameters  are  added  to  make  the  calculation  model  more  realistically  related  to  the 
growth  process.  The  following  calculation  initially  assumes  an  identical  density  for  the 
solvent  and  the  solute,  a  constant  growth  rate  for  the  crystal,  and  a  constant  melt  height. 
While  these  first  simplifying  assumptions  are  not  the  case  for  fluorides,  the  results 
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provide  insight  as  to  the  shape  of  the  concentration  profiles  to  be  expected  in  the  final 
crystal. 

The  concentration  as  a  weight  fraction  of  the  calcium  fluoride  in  the  melt  is 
calculated  by  accounting  for  the  material  added  (as  dopant/solute)  and  for  the  material 
removed  (as  part  of  the  grown  crystal).  The  concentration  of  CaF2  (weight  fraction)  in 
the  melt  can  be  written  as: 


j-p  P  1  _  total  CaF2  added  -  weight  CaF2  taken  out 
^  2  m  total  melt  weight  ’ 


where  the  subscript  M  refers  to  a  quantity  in  the  melt.  Defining  the  terms  Ax  and  Ac  as 
Ax  =  pull  rate  of  the  crystal  in  g/s  (positive  for  material  being  pulled  from  the  melt),  and 
Ac  =  pull  rate  of  die  calcium  fluoride  dopant  in  g/s  (positive  for  material  being  added  to 
the  melt),  then  the  weight  of  CaF2  removed  at  time  t,  assuming  that  the  initial  amount  of 
CaF2  is  zero,  is 


CaF2out=J[CaF2]xAxdt 

0 


(2.5) 


The  total  weight  of  CaF2  added  is  then  Act .  After  changing  the  subscripts  in  the 
equation  for  the  segregation  coefficient  (eq.  (2.1))  to  match  this  notation: 


k  m 


Cx  _  [Cafrk 

CM  [CaF2]M  ’ 


(2.6) 


where  i  is  the  initial  melt  weight.  In  order  to  solve  eq.  (2.7)  explicitly  for  the 
concentration  in  the  melt  as  a  function  of  time,  the  following  terms  can  be  defined: 
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(2.8) 


as^-  and  Is  — — 

Ax  Ax 


y'  =  [CaF2]M  , 


(2.9) 


and 


y  =  j[CaF2]M 


(2.10) 


Substituting  these  terms  into  eq.  (2.7)  the  concentration  in  the  melt  becomes 

v'- 

I  +  t(a  - 1)  • 


(2.10) 


This  is  a  first  order  linear  differential  equation.  The  solution  to  the  homogeneous  part 
of  eq.  (2.10)  can  be  shown  to  be 


yh=[(l  +  t(ct-l))]i-a  . 
A  particular  solution  to  eq.  (2.10)  is 


(2.11) 


a 


( 


I  —  tk 


(2.12) 


U-(k  +  a)J 

The  final  solution  is  the  sum  of  the  particular  solution  plus  some  multiple  of  the 
homogeneous  solution,  fit  to  the  boundary  condition  that  at  t  =  0  the  amount  of  CaF2 
in  the  melt  is  zero  (y'  =  0).  Thus  the  concentration  in  the  melt  is 

k 


[CaF2]M  =  — Jf:  1  +i£zi2Frl  _ , 

1  2JM  l-(k  +  a)|L  I  J 


(2.13) 


Figure  2.8  shows  the  various  profiles  to  be  expected  for  different  ratios  of  the 
amount  of  solute  being  added  to  the  amount  of  crystal  being  removed,  assuming  k  = 
0.5.  Note  that  for  values  of  a  less  than  one  the  melt  will  be  depleted  and  the 
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Concentration  (wt.  fraction) 


concentration  will  build  up  slowly  until  the  amount  of  melt  is  small.  If  a  is  larger  than 
one,  the  concentration  increases  asymptotically  to  100%.  For  real  systems  the  curves 
would  be  abbreviated  at  the  concentration  corresponding  to  maximum  solubility. 


Time  (hours) 


Figure  2.8 

Solute  concentration  in  the  crystal  with  k=0J  as  a  function  of  time  for  different  values 
of  a,  the  ratio  of  the  doping  rate  to  the  lift  rate. 
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2.8  A  realistic  model  of  crystal  growth 

To  more  realistically  model  the  growth  process  there  are  three  important 
parameters  that  were  not  taken  into  account  in  the  preceding  derivation  that  must  be 
included.  They  are  that  the  densities  of  CaF2  and  BaF2  are  different,  that  the  melt 
height  changes  during  the  growth,  and  that  k,  the  segregation  coefficient,  is  a  function 
of  concentration. 

The  different  densities  of  CaF2  and  BaF2  cause  the  mass  fraction  of  CaF2  in  the 
melt  to  not  correspond  in  a  simple  way  to  the  volume  fraction  of  CaF2  in  the  crystal. 
This  means  that  the  growth  rate  cannot  be  easily  measured  for  a  crystal  with  an 
unknown  and  changing  density. 

The  one  parameter  that  can  be  easily  measured  is  the  volume  of  the  crystal  as  a 
function  of  vertical  distance  after  the  growth  is  completed.  Unfortunately,  the  simple 
product  of  the  lift  rate  and  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  crystal  does  not  equal  the 
actual  volume  rate  at  which  material  is  being  incorporated  into  the  growing  crystal. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  changing  melt  height  which  effectively  changes  the  lift  rates 
for  the  crystal  and  the  dopant.  A  realistic  model  of  the  growth  process  must  include  the 
effects  of  the  changing  melt  height.  This  is  dependent  on  the  lift  rates  and  cross- 
sectional  areas  of  the  crystal  and  dopant.  The  crystal  is  assumed  to  not  extend  below 
the  surface  of  the  melt. 

The  third  parameter  to  be  included  in  this  model  is  the  functional  dependence  of 
the  segregation  coefficient  on  concentration,  as  can  be  seen  graphically  in  fig.  2.7.  A 
polynomial  fit  to  the  segregation  coefficient  as  a  function  of  volume  fraction  of  CaF2  in 
the  melt  can  be  used.  In  order  to  model  the  concentration  in  the  melt  while  including 
these  parameters,  the  concentration  can  be  most  simply  written  as  a  volume  fraction. 
To  explicitly  indicate  this  change  of  units,  the  symbol  ^  is  used  to  indicate  the  volume 
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fraction  of  CaF2  in  the  crystal  while  the  subscript  M  refers  to  the  melt  in  the  following 
derivation. 

The  symbol  A  refers  to  the  area  in  mm2,  V  is  the  volume  in  mm3,  pc  and  pB  are 
the  densities  of  CaF2  and  BaF2,  respectively,  in  g/mm3,  while  v  is  a  pull  rate  in  mra/s. 
For  all  parameters  the  subscripts  X,  M,  and  C  refer  to  the  crystal,  the  melt,  and  the 
CaF2  dopant,  respectively. 

A  short  differential  equation  can  be  written  that  describes  the  changing  melt 
height  by  equating  differential  volumes.  A  convenient  reference  point  is  the  point  from 
which  the  crystal  volume  is  measured.  Defining  the  distance  from  this  point  to  the 
initial  melt  height  to  be  h,  the  melt  position  is  assumed  to  have  moved  a  distance  1.  Any 
position  z  along  the  crystal  can  then  be  written  as 

z-h-1  ,  (2.14) 

so  that 

dz=dh-dl  .  (2.15) 

The  differential  melt  volume  added  (or  removed)  due  to  a  differential  volume  of 
dopant  being  added  and  a  differential  volume  of  crystal  being  removed  during  a  time  dt 
is 

AMdl=Ac(vcdt  +  dl)-Ax(z)(vxdt-dl)  ,  (2.16) 

where  the  dependence  of  Ax,  the  crystal  area,  on  position  has  been  indicated  explicitly. 
An  important  assumption  being  made  here  is  that  the  crystal  does  not  extend  below  the 
surface  of  the  melt. 

Using  eq.  (2.15)  in  eq.  (2.16)  to  remove  dl,  dt  can  be  expressed  solely  in  terms 
of  constants  and  the  differential  change  in  the  ciystal  volume,  Ax(z)dz,  as 
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(2.17) 


^_(AM  ~  Ax(z)~  Ac)., 
amVx-(vc  +  vx) 

Now  explicitly  writing  the  volume  fraction  of  CaF2  in  the  melt  as  the  ratio  of  the 
volume  added  by  doping  and  the  volume  removed  in  the  crystal  to  the  total  melt 


volume. 


'Ki  (z)= 


j  Ac  (yCdt  +  dl)  -  J  Ax  (z)^  (z)dz 
v0  +  Ac(vcdt  +  dl)  -  J Ax(z)dz  ’ 


(2.18). 


where  V0  is  the  initial  volume  of  BaF2.  This  should  be  compared  with  eq.  (2.7), 
representing  the  weight  fraction  in  the  melt.  Analogous  to  the  case  of  the  weight 
fraction  segregation  coefficient,  a  volume  fraction  segregation  coefficient  can  be  defined 


kv=^2L 


(2.19) 


where  the  superscript  v  serves  as  a  reminder  that  the  coefficient  is  not  the  same  as  the 
weight  fraction  coefficient  defined  and  used  earlier.  Taking  the  derivative  with  respect 
to  z  of  both  sides  of  eq.  (2.18)  after  using  eqs.  (2.15)  through  (2.17)  to  express  dt  and 
dl  as  functions  of  dz,  and  using  the  definition  of  kv  (eq.  (2.19)),  the  volume  fraction  in 
the  crystal  can  now  be  written  as  the  solution  to  the  linear  differential  equation 

Vx(z)+Vx(z)(Y  +  k  +  +  g  ,0  (220) 

X  X  V0+7Vx(z)+Pz  V0  +  yVx(z)  +  Pz 

where  Vx  is  the  volume  of  the  crystal  as  a  function  of  z,  so  that 


VX(z)  =  |Ax(z)dz  . 


(2.21) 


The  additional  substitutions 
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have  also  been  made.  Ac,  AM,  vc,  and  vx  are  all  assumed  to  be  constant. 

Although  eq.  (220)  is  a  linear  first  order  differential  equation,  it  is  not  easily 
solved  analytically.  Because  of  this  and  the  different  shape  of  Ax(z)  for  each  crystal 
grown,  it  was  deemed  expeditious  to  compute  the  changing  concentration  in  the  melt 
using  a  numerical  integration  of  the  equation.  The  form  the  integration  takes  is  quite 
straightforward.  The  position  along  the  grown  crystal  is  incremented  differentially  and 
the  current  crystal  area  and  total  volume  are  calculated.  These  values  are  then  used  to 
calculate  y,  p,  and  the  differential  increase  in  the  volume  fraction  of  CaF2in  the  crystal. 
This  is  used  to  calculate  the  volume  of  CaF2  removed  from  the  melt.  This  process  is 
then  iterated  while  also  accounting  for  the  change  in  melt  height,  which  changes  the 
effective  lift  rates  for  the  dopant  and  the  crystal. 

Beyond  the  point  where  doping  is  halted  the  concentration  continues  to  rise  in  a 
way  similar  to  that  predicted  by  eq.  (2.2)  for  normal  freezing.  This  algorithm  is  used  to 
predict  the  concentration  profiles  that  are  actually  grown  in  the  Ba/CaF2  crystals.  These 
predictions  of  the  profiles  based  on  the  actual  growth  parameters  and  the  measured 
crystals'  volumes,  along  with  the  measured  index  and  concentration  data,  are  presented 
in  Chapter  3.  A  direct  comparison  is  made  between  the  grown  profiles  and  the 
theoretical  predictions. 
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2.9.  Summary 

Different  types  of  melt  growth  have  been  reviewed  and  the  process  of 
segregation  during  normal  freezing  has  been  described. 

The  criteria  for  choosing  the  phase  properties  of  materials  in  a  two  component 
system  such  that  a  concentration  gradient  can  be  fabricated  through  the  normal  freezing 
process  have  been  presented  along  with  the  theory  governing  the  form  that  the 
concentration  profiles  would  be  expected  to  take  based  on  those  properties. 

Fluorides  of  barium  and  calcium  have  been  found  to  be  ideal  materials  because 
of  their  transparency  and  phase  properties  that  allow  the  formation  of  a  solid  solution 
under  the  proper  conditions.  Several  other  fluorides  also  have  solid  solutions  in 
combination  with  calcium  fluoride  and/or  barium  fluoride.  These  include  fluorides  of 
lanthanum,  strontium,  and  yttrium.  The  barium/calcium  fluoride  combination  was 
chosen  because  of  its  relatively  large  difference  in  index  of  refraction  and  good 
mechanical  and  thermal  properties. 

To  effect  additional  control  over  the  concentration  profile  the  addition  of  a 
dopant  during  the  crystal  growth  has  been  proposed.  The  equations  governing  the 
concentration  profile  during  the  growth  of  the  crystal  have  been  adapted  to  incorporate 
the  effect  of  an  external  source  of  one  of  the  melt  components.  These  equations  have 
been  solved  analytically  for  certain  cases,  and  an  iterative  means  of  solution  has  been 
implemented  for  cases  with  less  tractable  forms,  including  the  more  realistic  solution 
involving  a  changing  melt  level. 
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CHAPTER  3 


Experimental  Apparatus  and  Procedures 
3.1.  Introduction 

An  important  and  crucial  aspect  of  the  research  presented  in  this  thesis  is  the 
experimental  work.  A  large  part  of  this  investigation  is  aimed  at  controlled  alteration  of 
the  axial  composition  profile  of  fluoride  crystals  by  actively  doping  the  melt  from  which 
they  are  grown.  In  this  chapter  the  experimental  apparatus  and  procedures  used  to 
grow  GRIN  fluoride  crystals  are  described.  In  addition,  some  of  the  problems  that 
occurred  while  conducting  the  experiments  and  how  these  problems  were  overcome  are 
also  presented. 

The  chapter  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  pan  describes  the  actual 
growth  apparatus.  The  form  of  the  mechanical  apparatus  used  to  pull  crystals  has  not 
changed  radically  since  it  was  introduced  by  Czochralski  in  191 81.  The  crystal  puller 
consists  of  a  vacuum  furnace  chamber  with  provisions  for  lowering  a  seed  crystal  into 
the  melt  and  then  slowly  lifting  it  upwards.  Improvements  in  crystal  growth  of 
fluorides  have  come  about  more  through  advances  in  the  areas  of  process  control  and 
purity  of  starting  materials  than  through  changes  in  the  basic  grower  design.  The 
grower  used  for  this  research  is  the  Kayex-Hamco  CG800,  a  relatively  small 
commercial  grower  built  for  the  growth  of  single  crystal  silicon  boules  for  the 
semiconductor  industry.  The  fabrication  of  a  GRIN  crystal  is  accomplished  through  a 
modification  of  the  grower  that  allows  dopant  material  to  be  added  to  the  melt  in  a 
controlled  manner. 

The  second  part  of  this  chapter  discusses  the  materials  used  for  the  growth 
runs.  In  most  growth  processes  purity  of  the  starting  material  and  the  avoidance  of 
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contamination  during  growth  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  growth.  In  the  Czochralski 
method  the  crystal  being  grown  comes  in  contact  solely  with  the  atmosphere  in  the 
growth  chamber.  Only  the  melt  is  in  contact  with  the  crucible.  A  careful  choice  of 
ambient  atmosphere  and  crucible  is  as  important  as  the  purity  of  the  starting  materials 
for  the  elimination  of  contaminants  from  the  final  crystal. 

The  third  and  final  section  of  this  chapter  describes  in  some  detail  the  steps 
taken  in  growing  a  GRIN  crystal  by  Czochralski's  method  and  the  aspects  that  are 
unique  to  this  project.  This  section,  along  with  appendix  A,  which  explicitly  describes 
the  steps  necessary  to  operate  the  CG800,  may  prove  to  be  valuable  to  anyone  using 
this  apparatus,  since  documentation  on  actual  growth  procedures  in  the  user's  manual 
are  scanty  at  best,  and  the  general  literature  does  not  provide  information  specific  to 
growth  using  this  particular  machine. 

3.2.  Crystal  Grower 

A  detailed  description  of  most  of  the  crystal  grower  and  its  control  systems  can 
be  found  in  the  operator's  manual  for  the  CG800.  In  the  interest  of  providing  both 
background  and  a  self  contained  document  for  the  reader,  the  prominent  features  and 
components  of  the  grower  and  their  functions  are  described  below. 

3.2.1.  Mechanical 

The  CG800  crystal  grower  consists  of  3  main  systems:  the  furnace  chambers 
and  hot  zone,  the  control  console,  and  the  lift  mechanisms  for  the  crucible  and  seed 
crystal.  The  furnace  chamber  is  in  two  parts,  an  upper  section  and  a  lower  section  with 
an  O-ring  seal  between  them.  The  upper  chamber  is  equipped  with  a  hydraulic  lift  to 
raise  the  chamber  up  and  give  access  to  the  interior.  The  main  function  of  the  upper 
chamber  is  to  provide  space  for  the  pulled  crystal.  The  lower  furnace  chamber 
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contains  the  "hot  zone",  the  crucible  shaft,  and  the  crucible.  The  hot  zone  consists  of 
several  graphite  elements:  a  resistance  heater,  crucible  supports,  and  the  graphite  and 
fused  silica  parts  for  insulation  and  spacing.  For  reference  see  fig.  3.1,  a  scale  diagram 
of  the  modified  CG800  grower. 

Viewing  ports  of  fused  silica  in  the  top  of  the  lower  chamber  allow  the  operator 
to  observe  the  growing  crystal.  Because  of  the  intense  thermal  radiation  emitted  by  the 
hot  zone,  a  shield  consisting  of  a  quartz  plate  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  gold  acts  as  a 
hot  mirror,  reflecting  most  of  the  radiation  above  0.60  pm  back  into  the  chamber  while 
transmitting  enough  visible  light  to  allow  comfortable  viewing. 

The  furnace  chambers,  the  power  leads  and  transformers,  the  line  to  the  vacuum 
pump,  and  the  crucible  shaft  are  all  water  cooled  since  the  melting  point  of  silicon,  (and 
CaF2)  are  near  the  softening  point  of  steel. 

The  seed  lift  mechanism  in  the  CG800  is  a  major  departure  from  the  traditional 
rod  based  seed  lift.  In  most  growers  reported  in  the  literature  and  most  commercial 
growers  on  the  market,  a  hydraulic  system  or  other  means  are  used  to  raise  and  lower 
the  seed  holder.  In  the  CG800  system  the  seed  holder  is  attached  to  a  steel  cable  which 
is  wound  on  a  spool  mounted  on  a  platform  at  the  top  of  the  upper  furnace  chamber. 
The  whole  platform  rotates  at  speeds  from  0  to  50  rpm.  The  seed  lift  can  be  set  to  raise 
or  lower  the  seed  holder  at  a  constant  speed  between  0.00  and  20.00  inches  per  hour  in 
increments  of  0.01  iph.  The  crucible  can  co-rotate  or  counter-rotate  relative  to  the  seed 
holder  to  reduce  the  effects  of  any  spatial  variations  in  heater  temperature.  The  crucible 
itself  can  be  raised  or  lowered  and  can  be  linked  electronically  to  the  seed  lift  rate.  As 
the  crystal  grows  the  melt  volume  is  reduced  and  the  melt  height  in  the  crucible  falls. 
For  the  diameter  control  system  to  accurately  track  the  crystal  diameter  the  melt  height 
must  remain  constant  To  maintain  a  constant  melt  height  the  crucible  lift  rate  can  be  set 
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to  be  some  factor  times  the  seed  lift  rate  so  that  variations  in  seed  lift  rate  are  tracked  by 
the  crucible  lift  rate.  Assuming  a  constant  density  for  the  liquid  and  solid,  the 
multiplying  factor  is  the  ratio  of  the  melt  surface  area  to  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the 
growing  crystal.  This  value  is  set  once  the  desired  diameter  of  the  crystal  is  reached. 

3.2.2.  Control  systems 

Control  of  the  furnace  temperature  is  provided  by  a  commercial  digital  controller 
that  adjusts  the  power  to  the  heater  and  uses  the  temperature  in  the  hot  zone  as 
feedback.  The  temperature  is  sensed  by  an  optical  pyrometer  that  is  focused  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  heater  shield.  While  this  does  not  give  an  accurate  reading  of  the 
temperature  in  the  hot  zone,  it  does  allow  the  temperature  to  be  held  to  less  than  a 
±  0.3  °C  deviation  from  a  chosen  set  point  (for  temperatures  near  the  melting  point  of 
barium/calcium  fluoride).  The  controller  set  point  is  in  units  of  millivolts, 
corresponding  to  the  voltage  output  of  the  pyrometer.  This  set  point  can  be  ramped 
either  up  or  down  at  rates  of  0  to  5  set  points  per  minute.  To  obtain  an  accurate  reading 
of  the  temperature  at  the  crucible  (±  5  °C),  a  thermocouple  was  fabricated  from 
tungsten-5%  rhenium  and  tungsten-«26%  rhenium  wires  threaded  through  ceramic 
insulators  and  was  installed  via  a  homemade  feed-through  at  the  back  of  the  growth 
chamber.  The  thermocouple  junction  was  placed  next  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  crucible, 
giving  a  much  more  accurate  reading  of  the  melt  temperature.  Placing  the  junction 
inside  the  crucible  (or  in  the  melt  itself)  was  done  for  a  period  of  time  but  was 
discontinued  due  to  corrosion  of  the  ceramic  insulators  by  fluoride  fumes. 

This  grower  was  originally  manufactured  for  growing  semiconductors,  thus  it 
is  equipped  with  a  diameter  control  system  that  optically  detects  the  position  of  the 
meniscus  at  the  edge  of  the  growing  crystal.  The  meniscus  is  seen  as  brighter  than  the 
rest  of  the  surface  of  the  melt2,  giving  a  bright  reference  ring  from  which  to  measure 
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the  diameter  of  the  crystal.  The  curvature  of  the  meniscus  reflects  the  bright  crucible 
walls  making  it  stand  out  from  the  melt  surface  and  the  crystal.  The  interior  of  the 
crucible  is  then  imaged  onto  a  screen  where  two  photo-diodes  can  be  positioned  on  the 
meniscus  image  when  it  has  reached  the  desired  diameter. 


A  second  digital  controller  uses  the  signals  from  the  photo-diodes  as  feedback 
when  varying  the  seed  lift  and  thereby  maintains  a  constant  diameter  of  the  growing 
crystal.  The  lift  rate,  seed  diameter,  and  heater  control  systems  are  all  linked  through 
the  "growth  control  panel".  This  control  allows  a  target  seed  lift  rate  to  be  set,  and  then 
varies  the  heater  power  with  feedback  from  the  diameter  controller.  As  the  heater 
power  changes  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  the  growth  rate,  causing  the  diameter 
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to  change.  The  diameter  controller  then  varies  the  seed  lift  to  hold  the  diameter 
constant.  A  three  way  balance  is  maintained  between  the  lift  rate,  the  crystal  diameter, 
and  the  heater  power  (see  fig.  3.2)  while  maintaining  both  the  target  diameter  and  the 
target  seed  lift  rate. 

The  problem  with  this  diameter  control  system  for  the  growth  of  fluorides, 
which  are  transparent  both  in  solid  and  liquid  form,  is  that  the  meniscus  is  extremely 
difficult  to  observe.  (Imagine  an  icicle  being  lifted  from  a  glass  of  water,  while  you 
watch  from  a  distance  through  an  orange  filter,  and  you  will  have  some  feeling  for  the 
difficulties  involved.)  This  limitation  can  be  overcome  by  constantly  weighing  either 
the  crucible  or  the  crystal3  during  growth  and  using  that  value  as  feedback  in 
maintaining  a  constant  diameter.  Unfortunately  the  crystal  grower  used  for  this 
research  does  not  have  facilities  for  weight  sensing.  As  a  result,  the  operator  must 
watch  the  growth  and  manually  adjust  the  lift  rate  and/or  the  heater  power  to  keep  the 
desired  crystal  diameter.  This  subject  is  discussed  further  in  the  section  on  growth 
procedures. 

3.2.3.  Doping  Rod 

Finding  a  mechanism  for  adding  dopant  to  a  corrosive  melt  when  the  growth 
takes  place  in  a  low  pressure,  high  temperature  chamber  is  difficult.  One  method  is  to 
simply  drop  pieces  of  dopant  into  the  melt4  from  a  suspended  container  with  control 
provided  by  some  type  of  vacuum  feed-through.  Other  workers  have  either  replenished 
the  melt5,  or  added  dopant6,  in  the  form  of  a  rod  that  is  directly  linked  to  the  seed  lift 
mechanism.  TTie  former  method  is  not  directly  applicable  to  the  doping  of  fluoride 
melts  for  several  reasons.  Simply  dropping  the  dopant  into  the  melt  is  too  disruptive  to 
the  growth  process  (in  small  crucibles)  and  doesn't  lend  itself  to  a  uniformly  changing 
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melt  concentration.  Not  having  independent  control  of  die  dopant  removes  the  freedom 
of  the  experimenter  to  vary  the  doping  rates  at  will. 

The  method  adopted  for  the  doping  of  the  fluoride  melts  is  shown  in  fig.  3.1. 
A  stainless  steel  water-cooled  rod  enters  the  lower  furnace  chamber  through  a  flanged 
port  in  the  cover  that  has  been  fitted  with  a  rotary  vacuum  seal  to  hold  the  rod.  A 
molybdenum  wire  is  used  to  attach  the  calcium  fluoride  dopant  crystal  that  is  to  be 
lowered  into  the  melt  to  a  stainless  steel  support  that  in  turn  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of 
the  rod.  Because  the  rod  can  rotate  through  approximately  40  degrees,  the  dopant  can 
be  positioned  over  the  crucible  after  the  growth  has  started  without  interfering  with  the 
crystal  and  seed  holder.  Raising  and  lowering  of  the  rod  is  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  a  "fork  lift"  that  fits  a  collar  attached  to  the  rod.  The  lift  is  attached  to  a  Velmex7 
motorized  positioning  stage  and  controller.  The  stage  and  rod  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
at  speeds  between  10  and  270  mm/h.  The  total  possible  travel  is  120  mm  (which  could 
be  extended  if  necessary  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  cooling  water  plumbing  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  rod). 
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3.3.  Materials  used  for  the  Czochralski  growth  of  fluorides 

The  discussion  on  growth  materials  includes  the  atmosphere  in  the  furnace 
chamber  and  the  crucibles  used,  since  their  materials'  properties  are  very  important  to 
the  growth  process. 

3.3.1.  Ci  arge 

The  charge  is  defined  as  the  starting  materials  loaded  into  the  crucible  at  the 
beginning  of  a  growth  run.  Starting  materials  for  crystal  growth  can  be  selected  pieces 
of  natural  fluorspar  (CaF2)  or  synthetically  produced  reagents,  usually  in  powder  form. 
Reagent  grade  BaF2  and  CaF2  powder,  99.9%  pure  from  Johnson  Matthey  Inc.  were 
used  as  starting  materials.  Investigators  during  the  first  half  of  this  century  found  that 
only  the  natural  crystalline  form  would  produce  high  quality  crystals  when  melted. 
Synthetic  preparations  gave  opaque  crystals.  Fluoride  powders  prepared  by 
precipitation  from  a  mixture  of  carbonates  and  hydrofluoric  acid  can  contain  significant 
amounts  of  water*.  The  main  difficulty  in  growing  synthetic  fluoride  crystals  from 
these  powders  is  the  prevention  of  incorporation  of  oxygen  into  the  melt  (or  "charge”) 
via  hydrolysis.  The  oxygen  can  be  initially  present  in  the  furnace  atmosphere  or  in  the 
starting  material  as  water.  Calcium  or  barium  oxide  is  formed  and  hydrogen  fluoride 

gas  is  given  off.  The  reaction  with  wateris 

Ca  /  Bal^  +  H20 - >Ca/BaO  +  2HFt 

This  process  actually  occurs  well  before  the  charge  melts,  even  at  temperatures 
as  low  as  100  °C9,  so  that  evaporating  the  water  by  slow  heating  prior  to  melting  the 
charge  is  not  feasible.  Enough  water  is  present  in  a  charge  that  is  in  powder  form,  even 
after  being  held  in  a  vacuum,  that  it  can  be  detected  in  the-  '  Jt.  CaO  is  a  white  opaque 
solid  with  a  melting  point  much  higher  than  that  of  CaF2.  Its  presence  is  troublesome 
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not  only  in  the  grown  crystal  as  opaque  inclusions,  but  also  during  the  start  of  growth 
because  it  forms  a  thin  layer  on  the  top  of  the  melt  and  blocks  the  seed  from  contacting 
the  melt  surface.  If  the  temperature  of  the  melt  surface  is  low  enough,  it  can  form  sites 
for  the  nucleation  and  growth  of  "islands"  on  the  surface  of  the  melt. 

A  second  form  which  oxygen  contamination  can  take  is  the  direct  replacement 
of  a  fluorine  ion  with  an  oxygen  ion  in  the  crystal  lattice.  At  low  levels  this  leads  to  an 
absorption  at  0.210  pm10  and  an  absorption  in  the  visible  at  high  levels11.  The 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  melt  can  be  seen  as  a  brown  discoloration 
of  the  crystal. 

To  avoid  contamination  by  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  Ca/BaO,  a  "scavenger" 
must  be  used  in  the  charge  to  remove  these  contaminants.  Stockbarger  and  also 
Stepanov12  used  PbF2  to  scavenge  oxygen  from  the  melt  and  the  same  process  was 
found  to  be  satisfactory  for  the  preparation  of  Ba/CaF2  for  this  thesis.  In  the  presence 
of  water,  hydrogen  fluoride  and  lead  oxide  is  formed  preferentially  over  calcium  or 
barium  oxide.  This  compound  and  any  excess  PbF2  then  evaporates  below  the  melting 
point  of  Ba/CaF2,  leaving  a  pure  melt,  (boiling  point  of  PbF2  is  1290  °C). 

All  of  the  above  effects  were  significant  problems  during  the  early  part  of  this 
research  and  were  overcome  with  the  use  of  the  PbF2  scavenger.  Approximately  2% 
PbF2  by  weight  was  found  to  be  satisfactory,  in  accordance  with  the  0.25  to  3.0  % 
used  by  Stepanov  and  Stockbarger,  respectively.  The  largest  source  of  melt/crystal 
contamination  was  out-gassing  of  oxygen  from  the  graphite  crucible  which  is  discussed 
in  the  section  on  crucibles. 

3.3.2.  Atmosphere 

Having  an  inert  gas  flow  through  the  growth  chamber  has  important  effects  on  a 
number  of  processes  that  are  secondary  or  unwanted  that  take  place  during  a  growth 
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run.  The  furnace  chamber  is  not  a  high  vacuum  system  in  the  sense  that  its  seals  are 
not  of  high  integrity,  thus  some  outside  air  may  leak  into  the  chamber.  When  pumping 
down  before  a  growth  r  tn  the  pressure  rarely  goes  below  50  millitorr.  (Although  exact 
locations  were  not  ascertained,  the  most  likely  sources  for  leaks  are  the  feed-throughs 
for  the  thermocouple  and  the  doping  rod,  and  the  ball  valve  on  the  pump  line.)  A  large 
amount  of  fumes  evolve  from  the  charge,  especially  during  fusion.  Graphite 
evaporates  from  the  surface  of  the  heater.  The  vapor  pressure  of  the  melt  causes  an 
increasing  amount  of  melt  lost  as  fumes  with  decreasing  chamber  pressure. 

The  effect  of  each  of  these  processes  is  to  either  contaminate  the  melt,  coat  the 
viewing  pons,  or  remove  material  from  the  melt.  Having  an  atmosphere  of  flowing 
inert  gas  reduces  evaporation  of  die  melt  by  increasing  the  chamber  pressure;  it  helps 
remove  room  air  that  may  be  present  due  to  chamber  leaks,  and  it  keeps  fumes  from 
coalescing  onto  the  viewing  ports  by  flowing  across  the  ports  as  it  enters  the  chamber. 

The  second  purpose  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  chamber  fulfills  is  the  continued 
fluorination  of  the  melt  and  crystal  for  removal  of  impurities,  especially  oxygen.  A 
combination  of  HF  and  some  inert  gas  such  as  He,  Ar,  or  N2  is  often  used  for  this 
purpose13. 

Due  to  problems  involving  the  corrosivity  of  a  fluorinating  atmosphere,  an  inert 
atmosphere  of  pure  N2  is  used.  A  corrosive  atmosphere  would  seriously  shorten  the 
life  of  the  valves  and  fittings  in  the  vacuum  lines  of  the  grower,  and  would  also  shorten 
the  life  of  the  silica  viewing  ports.  The  N2  gas  flows  through  a  chamber  containing  a 
moisture  absorbing  material  and  then  through  a  molecular  sieve  to  keep  it  clean  and  dry. 
Chamber  pressures  are  in  the  vicinity  of  15-50  torr  with  the  gas  flowing  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  20  cfh  at  30  psi.  This  flow  keeps  the  viewing  ports  clear  but  is  not 
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enough  to  keep  fumes  from  coating  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  furnace  chamber.  These 
fumes  are  easily  removed  after  the  chamber  is  opened  at  the  end  of  each  growth  run. 

3.3.3.  Seed  Preparation 

The  seed  provides  a  structure  onto  which  the  crystal  begins  growing  and  also 
dictates  the  orientation  of  the  crystal  lattice  in  the  growing  crystal.  It  is  possible  for 
portions  of  the  crystal  to  grow  with  several  (or  many)  regions,  each  with  its  own 
orientation.  The  occurrence  and  origin  of  these  regions  depends  initially  on  the  seed 
and  later  on  defects  that  occur  in  the  crystal  as  it  is  growing.  If  the  seed  consists  of 
only  one  orientation  it  is  called  a  "single"  crystal,  and  a  crystal  grown  from  it,  at  least 
initially,  is  single.  Once  growth  is  started  a  narrow  "neck”  is  grown  with  a  diameter  of 
2-3  mm  and  several  centimeters  in  length,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  crystal  from  a 
region  of  the  seed  with  one  orientation.  There  is  also  evidence  from  the  semiconductor 
industry  that  microscopic  defects  in  the  crystalline  structure  propagate  outwards  during 
the  growth  of  the  neck,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  crystal  defect-free. 

Changes  in  orientation  of  the  crystal  lattice  do  not  have  any  effect  on  the  optical 
properties  of  the  crystal  unless  the  crystal  is  not  isotropic.  For  most  optical  purposes  it 
is  not  essential  that  crystals  be  single  unless  the  application  calls  for  a  very  high  degree 
of  homogeneity  or  lack  of  scattering.  Scattering  at  the  boundary  between  two  different 
orientations  of  the  crystalline  lattice  sometimes  occurs  when  the  segregation  coefficients 
for  the  two  orientations  are  very  different.  For  example,  solute  can  build  up  at  one 
interface  for  a  particular  orientation  and  then  be  incorporated  into  the  crystal  as  a 
different  orientation  begins  growth. 

Seeds  used  to  grow  GRIN  crystals  were  fabricated  by  melting  an  appropriate 
amount  of  BaF2  powder  with  PbF2  scavenger  in  a  large  diameter  crucible.  Since  the 
seed  holder  is  designed  to  accept  rectangular  seeds  with  a  6  mm  square  cross-section. 
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enough  powder  was  melted  to  give  a  depth  of  6  mm  in  the  crucible  and  then  the 
resultant  'pancake"  was  cut  into  6x6x50  mm  seeds.  Their  length  was  not  crucial,  but 
needed  to  be  greater  than  approximately  20  mm  to  both  clear  the  end  of  the  seed  holder 
and  still  leave  enough  to  be  tied  securely  to  the  holder.  Since  obtaining  single  crystals 
was  not  an  objective  of  this  work,  most  of  the  crystals  grown  were  multiply  oriented 
and  the  orientation  of  the  seed  was  not  critical. 

BaF2  seeds  were  used  instead  of  CaF2  seeds  because  of  the  decision  to  work  in 
the  high  BaF2  end  of  the  Ba/CaF2  diagram.  A  CaF2  seed  would  be  dissolved  by 
a  BaF2  melt,  lowering  the  local  freezing  point  and  preventing  the  growth  of  a  crystal. 

3.3.4.  Crucibles 

The  crucible  is  the  only  part  of  the  growth  system  that  actually  comes  in  contact 
with  the  fluoride,  either  solid  or  liquid,  thus  its  properties  are  extremely  important.  It 
needs  to  be  inert,  have  good  thermal  conductivity,  and  must  not  release  any  impurities 
into  the  melt  This  last  criterion  is  particularly  important,  as  the  high  chemical  activity 
of  molten  fluorides  leads  to  the  formation  in  the  melt  of  fluorinated  compounds  of  any 
impurities  in  the  crucible,  especially  metals.  This  incorporation  of  impurities  into  the 
melt  by  fluorides  is  effective  to  the  extent  that  a  suggested  method  for  reducing  the 
impurity  levels  in  graphite  crucibles  is  to  melt  a  fluoride  in  the  crucible14.  The  crucible 
material  should  have  a  high  thermal  conductivity  so  that  heat  transfer  to  the  melt  is  as 
uniform  as  is  possible. 

3. 3. 4.1.  Results  for  various  crucible  materials 

The  types  of  crucibles  reported  in  the  growth  literature  for  use  with  fluoride 
melts  include  platinum,  platinum/rhodium,  boron  nitride,  molybdenum,  and  various 
forms  of  graphite.  All  of  these  materials  are  inert  to  Ba/Ca  fluoride  melts  at 
temperatures  near  the  melting  point  of  CaF2. 
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Platinum  crucibles  were  undesirable  for  this  research  not  only  because  of  their 
expense,  but  because  they  are  subject  to  attack  by  lead  fluoride15,  which  is  used  in  the 
purification  process  during  melt-down.  Both  boron  nitride  and  molybdenum  crucibles 
were  used  but  are  wetted  by  the  barium  fluoride  melt  and  appeared  to  react  with  it.  The 
interior  of  the  boron  nitride  crucible  chipped  and  flaked,  with  small  pieces  adhering  to 
the  frozen  melt.  The  melt  itself  was  colorless  but  translucent.  No  further  analysis  was 
attempted. 

The  barium  fluoride  melted  in  the  molybdenum  crucible  was  not  transparent 
when  molten,  and  was  extremely  difficult  to  remove  from  the  crucible  after  cooling. 
The  frozen  charges  were  brown  or  gray  and  translucent.  Yellow  fumes  were  found  on 
the  graphite  heater  and  other  hot  zone  parts.  Electron  microprobe  analysis  showed  that 
these  fumes  were  molybdenum.  It  was  not  clear  what  caused  this,  although  oxidation 
may  have  played  a  part.  The  only  obvious  difference  between  this  research  and  that 
reported  by  Abrahams  and  Herkart16,  who  successfully  melted  CaF2  in  a  molybdenum 
crucible,  was  the  atmosphere.  They  used  pure  He  as  opposed  to  the  N2  used  for  this 
research. 

Graphite  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  used  crucible  material  for  the  growth  of  all 
types  of  fluoride  crystals.  The  growth  of  large  fluoride  crystals  by  the  Bridgman- 
Stockbarger  method  was  originally  done  in  graphite  crucibles  by  Stockbarger  and  they 
are  still  used  by  the  crystal  manufacturing  industry  today.  Graphite  is  not  wet  by 
molten  fluorides  and  is  not  reactive  to  a  reducing  atmosphere.  Several  different  types 
of  graphite  crucibles  were  used  for  the  crystals  grown  for  this  thesis. 

Two  problems  can  occur  with  the  use  of  a  plain  graphite  crucible.  The  first  is 
that  the  graphite,  being  porous,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  while  the  charge 
is  being  loaded.  Unless  the  crucible  is  carefully  out-gassed  before  melting  the  charge. 
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the  oxygen  is  slowly  released  into  the  melt  during  growth.  This  effect  is  first  noticed  as 
a  gradual  discoloration  of  a  CaF2  melt  as  it  is  repeatedly  used  for  the  growth  of  several 
small  homogeneous  crystals.  The  melt  eventually  becomes  gray/white  and  opaque, 
although  the  crystals  grown  from  it  have  relatively  good  transparency,  to  at  least  0.210 
pm.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  that  the  crucible  and  the  graphite  pans  of  the  hot 
zone  be  kept  under  vacuum  after  the  initial  bake-out,  or  in  an  inert  atmosphere  while  not 
in  use,  in  addition  to  being  out-gassed  after  being  charged.  This  problem  of  the 
incorporation  of  oxygen  also  points  out  the  aforementioned  importance  of  a  scavenger 
in  the  charge  when  the  crucible  is  loaded  with  pieces  of  crystal  from  previous  growth 
runs. 

The  second  problem  encountered  in  using  a  plain  graphite  crucible  is  the 
presence  of  graphite  dust  on  the  surface  of  the  melt17.  This  interferes  with  the  growth 
process  and  forms  nucleation  sites  for  the  growth  of  other  crystals  which  then  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  melt  and  later  may  freeze  onto  the  sides  of  the  growing  crystal. 
Several  methods  have  been  devised  and  reported  in  the  literature  for  removing  dust  or 
other  contaminants  from  the  surface  of  the  melt.  One  straightforward  solution  is  to  use 
a  long,  manually  operated  rod  with  a  pointed  tip  that  can  be  dipped  into  the  melt  to  pick 
up  dust18.  A  second,  more  complex  solution  devised  by  E.  Schultheiss  et  al.19  for  the 
growth  of  BiLiF4  is  to  first  dip  a  platinum  wire  into  the  melt,  letting  the  surface 
contaminants  freeze  onto  it.  Next  the  melt  is  pulled  using  a  second  platinum  wire  as  a 
seed  so  that  any  contaminants  adhering  to  the  crucible  walls  are  released  as  the  melt 
level  drops.  This  crystal  is  then  remelted  and  the  newly  exposed  and  now  floating 
contaminants  are  again  picked  up  by  the  platinum  wire.  In  contrast  to  this  detailed 
procedure,  it  is  found  that  careful  cleaning  and  vacuuming  out  of  the  interior  of  a  plain 
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graphite  crucible  usually  yields  good  results,  with  only  a  small  amount  of  dust  showing 
up  on  the  melt  surface. 

The  above  problems  can  be  overcome  entirely  by  using  a  vitreous  carbon 
crucible20.  These  crucibles  are  pure  carbon  in  a  glassy  form.  The  chemical  properties 
are  the  same  as  graphite,  while  the  surface  is  very  smooth  and  non-porous. 
Unfortunately  these  crucibles  are  subject  to  breakage  due  to  mechanical  and  thermal 
stresses  during  cool-down.  The  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  and  its  mechanical 
strength  are  similar  to  those  of  graphite,  but  the  vitreous  carbon  is  both  brittle  and 
unavailable  in  sizes  thicker  than  3  mm  so  that  a  larger  graphite  crucible  is  more  durable. 

One  vitreous  carbon  crucible  was  used  for  four  growth  runs  before  it  shattered. 
The  melts  were  very  clear  and  free  from  surface  contamination.  A  compromise  was 
found  that  incorporates  the  best  of  both  crucible  types  by  having  the  interior  of  a  plain 
graphite  crucible  coated21  with  vitreous  carbon.  The  resultant  crucible  was  lower  in 
cost  than  the  pure  vitreous  carbon  crucible  with  the  same  properties  relative  to  the  melt 
while  maintaining  the  mechanical  and  thermal  robustness  of  the  thicker  plain  graphite. 
These  vitreous  carbon  coated  crucibles  lasted  for  8-12  runs  before  the  coating  wore  off 
or  evaporated  and  had  to  be  replaced. 
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3.4.  Experimental  procedures  for  the  growth  of  a  GRIN  crystal 

This  section  describes  the  procedures  and  methods  used  in  pulling  a  barium 
fluoride  crystal  from  the  melt  while  actively  doping  the  melt  with  calcium  fluoride.  A 
more  detailed  description  of  the  growth  procedures  is  located  in  Appendix  A. 

After  the  crucible  is  charged  with  BaF2  and  PbF2  the  power  to  the  heater  is 
turned  on  and  slowly  increased  until  the  charge  begins  to  melt.  Before  melting  the 
charge  fuses,  or  sinters,  and  its  volume  decreases.  The  melt  then  bubbles  initially  as 
any  remaining  lead  oxides  or  fluorides  evaporate  (or  as  the  crucible  releases  gas  into  the 
melt  and  HF  evolves).  If  any  graphite  dust  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  melt,  it  can  be 
removed  by  repeatedly  carrying  out  the  following  two  steps  until  no  dust  remains:  1) 
allow  the  surface  of  the  melt  to  freeze  and  then  push  the  "island"  with  the  dust  on  it 
under  the  surface;  the  higher  density  solid  then  sinks  to  the  bottom  with  the  dust;  2) 
raise  the  temperature  to  completely  melt  the  charge  again.  An  equivalent  method  is  to 
allow  the  dust  to  adhere  to  the  side  of  the  seed  where  it  won't  interfere  with  the  growth. 
These  methods  are  admittedly  crude,  but  the  alternative  is  either  ending  the  growth  run 
or  making  alterations  to  the  grower  to  allow  some  mechanical  means  of  clearing  the 
melt  surface. 

The  seed  is  dipped  into  the  melt,  which  is  at  a  temperature  just  above  the 
freezing  point  of  BaF2.  After  a  small  amount  of  the  seed  melts,  without  having  it  lose 
contact  with  the  melt,  the  seed  lift  mechanism  is  started.  As  growth  progresses  a  thin 
neck  is  grown,  and  then  the  lift  rate  is  reduced  so  that  the  diameter  increases  to  the  final 
desired  diameter.  This  diameter  is  then  maintained  by  manually  increasing  the  pull  rate. 
Pull  rates  used  in  this  research  were  between  2.5  and  15  mm/h.  The  crucible  and  seed 
were  counter-rotated  at  2  and  15  rpm,  respectively. 
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Czochralski  growth  is  an  inherently  unstable  process  when  examined  from  the 
point  of  view  of  crystal  diameter  control22.  It  is  this  aspect  of  crystal  pulling  that  has 
helped  maintain  the  perception  of  crystal  pulling  as  an  "art"  instead  of  a  science.  Until 
the  advent  of  accurate  temperature  and  diameter  control  systems  the  crystal  quality  was 
highly  dependent  on  the  operator's  skill  at  maintaining  a  constant  diameter  under 
fluctuating  growth  conditions. 

Manual  control  of  the  crystal  diameter  works  sufficiently  well  for  fast  pull  rates 
(>25  mm/h),  but  at  low  rates  (<15  mm/h  )  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  variations  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  diameter.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  edge  of  the  growing 
crystal  can  be  distinguished  from  the  melt  and  meniscus  only  after  it  has  cooled  slightly 
and  changed  in  color.  This  change  in  color  occurs  a  few  millimeters  above  the  melt 
surface.  At  low  lift  rates  the  time  between  a  sudden  diameter  change  and  the  operator's 
becoming  aware  of  it  and  reacting,  may  be  on  the  order  of  10  to  15  minutes,  which  is 
too  long  a  time  period  for  good  control. 

Once  the  desired  crystal  diameter  is  reached  and  a  homogeneous  region  has 
been  grown,  doping  of  the  melt  can  begin. 

3.4.1.  Doping  the  crystal 

The  dopant,  CaF2,  is  cut  into  rectangular  pieces  approximately  8x8x20  mm. 
The  starting  material  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  the  BaF2  seeds  discussed  earlier. 
The  dopant  is  then  attached  to  a  molybdenum  wire  and  suspended  over  the  crucible  and 
charge  before  sealing  the  furnace  chamber. 

Considerable  difficulties  are  encountered  upon  introducing  dopant  into  the  melt. 
The  problem  is  that  CaF2  has  a  lower  density  than  BaF2  and  tends  to  float  on  the  top  of 
the  melt.  Small  amounts  of  CaF2  are  observed  to  remain  on  the  surface  for  periods  of 
approximately  one  minute  before  mixing  with  the  rest  of  the  melt.  While  this  is  not  a 
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long  time  relative  to  a  slow  growth  rate,  it  is  long  enough  for  the  CaF2 10  "dissolve" 
some  of  the  grown  crystal.  Addition  of  CaF2  to  BaF2  depresses  the  melting  point  of 
the  mixture.  The  effect  of  this  local  lowering  of  the  melting  point  can  reverse  the 
growth  and  can  be  severe  enough  to  cause  the  crystal  to  completely  lose  contact  with 
the  melt.  To  overcome  this  problem  a  co-axial  crucible  has  been  designed  and  built. 
The  crucible  consists  of  a  standard  cylindrical  crucible  with  a  second,  smaller  diameter, 
thin  walled  cylinder  placed  inside.  Holes  around  the  periphery  near  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  allow  the  flow  of  liquid  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  portions  of  the  crucible. 


Figure  33 

Cut-away  view  of  the  double  walled  crucible. 
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Figure  3.3  shows  a  cut-away  view  of  this  design.  CaF2  is  lowered  into  the 
outer  portion  while  the  crystal  is  pulled  from  the  inner  portion.  This  crucible  eliminates 
the  problem  of  interaction  of  the  CaF2  with  the  crystal  before  it  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  melt.  An  important  limitation  of  an  inner  cylinder  that  is  not  mechanically 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  that,  because  of  the  low  density  of  graphite 
relative  to  BaF2  (1.8  gm/cc  vs  4.89  gm/cc,  respectively),  the  melt  depth  is  limited  to  a 
height  that  is  below  the  point  at  which  the  cylinder  would  float.  This  means  that  for 
BaF2,  the  maximum  melt  depth  must  be  less  than  0.37  times  the  cylinder  height. 

Once  CaF2  has  begun  to  be  incorporated  into  the  melt,  as  is  noted  previously, 
the  freezing  point  is  depressed,  following  the  liquidus  line  on  the  Ba/CaF2  phase 
diagram.  If  the  heater  power  is  not  decreased  in  concert  with  the  increase  in 
concentration,  the  growth  slows  and  eventually  stops  and,  assuming  a  constant  lift  rate, 
the  crystal  loses  contact  with  the  melt  entirely.  The  rate  at  which  the  temperature  should 
be  reduced  can  in  theory,  knowing  the  growth  rate,  be  read  directly  from  the  phase 
diagram. 

Linear  ramps  in  set  point  are  used  once  the  doping  of  the  crystal  has  begun. 
The  rate  is  approximately  2  set  points  per  minute  for  the  successful  runs,  and  is 
dependent  on  the  initial  melt  weight  and  the  rate  at  which  dopant  was  being  fed  into  the 
melt.  Too  fast  a  decrease  in  temperature  results  in  an  uncontrolled  increase  in  diameter 
while  too  slow  a  decrease  results  in  growth  stopping  and  the  crystal  melting  free  of  the 
surface. 

Growth  of  the  crystal  continues  until  either  the  dopant  has  been  wholly 
introduced  into  the  melt  or  growth  is  terminated  for  some  other  reason.  The  seed  lift 
rate  is  then  increased  along  with  die  heater  power  and  growth  continues  until  the  crystal 


is  free  from  the  melt.  At  this  point  great  care  is  needed  to  prevent  cracking  of  the 
crystal  as  the  furnace  cools  to  room  temperature. 

3.4.2.  Cool-down  cycle  for  fluoride  crystals 

Because  the  voltage  output  of  the  pyrometer,  or  equivalently,  the  set  point  of  the 
temperature  controller,  is  dependent  on  the  incident  radiation  from  the  furnace,  a  linear 
ramp-down  in  set  point  results  in  an  inverse  fourth  poweT  drop  in  temperature, 
(pyrometer  output  is  proportional  to  T  4  -  Stefan-Boltzmann  law).  While  this  is  not 
crucial  during  the  actual  growth  of  the  crystal,  it  is  important  to  take  this  into  account 
during  the  annealing  and  programmed  cool-down.  At  temperatures  below  800  °C  the 
pyrometer  sensitivity  is  very  low,  thus  the  W/Re  thermocouple  was  used  from  that 
point  down  to  room  temperature.  Best  results  are  achieved  for  temperature  cycles 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  fig.  3.4,  used  to  cool  a  30  x  40  mm  crystal.  After  a  short 
annealing  period  the  temperature  is  linearly  ramped  to  room  temperature.  Faster 
cooling,  especially  in  the  lower  temperature  regions,  results  in  cracked  crystals. 


Figure  3.4 

Temperature  cycle  for  cool-down  of  a  GRIN  crystal. 
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Crystals  of  pure  CaF2  are  much  more  thermally  robust  than  the  BaF2  crystals, 
while  combinations  of  the  two  are  harder  than  either  (as  evidenced  by  effects  seen 
during  polishing  and  by  conversations  with  optical  shop  personnel  at  Harshaw  crystal 
Co.) 


3.5.  Summary 

The  experimental  apparatus  consisting  of  the  KAYEX  CG800  grower  and  the 
doping  rod/motor  combination  that  was  used  as  a  modification  to  the  grower  has  been 
described. 

The  atmosphere  and  method  of  purifying  the  starting  materials  was  presented 
along  with  the  results  of  using  different  crucible  materials.  The  best  crucible  material 
was  found  to  be  a  graphite  crucible  with  a  thin  vitreous  carbon  coating  on  the  inner 
surface.  The  shape  of  the  crucible  was  an  important  parameter  in  the  growth  process. 
A  double  walled  crucible  was  fabricated  and  used  to  insure  mixing  of  the  dopant  with 
the  melt 

The  procedures  that  were  used  to  successfully  grow  a  GRIN  crystal  are 
outlined.  Important  factors  include  control  of  the  diameter  of  the  crystal  ana  a  proper 
cooling  cycle. 
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CHAPTER  4 


GRIN  Crystal  Growth  Results 


4.1.  Introduction 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  presenting  data  on  the  gradient-index  (GRIN)  crystals 
that  were  grown  during  the  course  of  this  research.  Many  fluoride  crystals  were 
grown,  both  homogeneous  crystals  of  calcium  fluoride  or  barium  fluoride  and  also 
crystals  with  compositional  and  index  changes.  Homogeneous  crystals  were  grown 
primarily  to  become  familiar  with  the  procedures  necessary  for  growing  a  crystal  by 
Czochralski's  method  and  to  determine  experimentally  the  extent  of  the  existence  of  a 
solid  solution  of  CaF2  in  BaF2.  The  homogeneous  crystals  grown  also  gave  a  baseline 
from  which  to  judge  the  performance  of  the  GRIN  crystals  in  terms  of  transparency  and 
homogeneity. 

Several  types  of  measurements  are  made  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the 
compositional/index  change.  A  Mach-Zehnder  interferometer  is  used  to  measure  the 
index  profiles.  These  profiles  are  compared  to  the  data  from  a  quantitative  electron 
microprobe  analysis  of  the  composition.  The  index  profiles  are  then  compared  to  the 
index  profiles  predicted  by  the  algorithm  developed  in  Chapter  2,  which  is  based  on  the 
growth  parameters.  Further  measurements  are  made  using  a  moinf  deflectometer  which 
gives  information  on  the  index  profiles  and  dispersion  of  the  GRIN  crystals  in  the 
visible  and  ultraviolet  regions  of  the  spectrum.  The  deflectometer  measurements  are 
presented  in  Chapter  6,  after  the  theory  for  the  deflectometer  has  been  presented. 
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4.2 .  Homogeneous  Crystals 

A  primary  concern  in  the  growth  of  solid  solutions  from  a  two  component 
system  is  the  extent  of  the  solubility  of  one  component  in  the  other.  As  a  starting  point 
for  determining  the  solubility  extent  of  CaF2  in  BaF2  a  series  of  small  charges  were 
carefully  melted  in  the  grower  furnace  and  allowed  to  freeze  in  the  crucible  without 
pulling  a  crystal.  These  crystals  were  for  the  most  part,  once  oxygen  contamination 
had  been  reduced,  colorless  for  concentrations  less  than  5  weight  percent  CaF2.  At  .6 
weight  percent  concentrations  and  higher  the  melts  became  increasingly  more  cloudy, 
and  when  frozen  showed  Rayleigh  scattering.  This  is  roughly  in  accordance  with  the 
data  of  Chemevskaya  and  Ananeva1  which  showed  via  X-ray  analysis  that  for 
concentrations  above  6  to  8  percent  the  solid  separated  into  two  phases:  a  BaF2  rich 
phase  and  a  CaF2  rich  phase.  The  presence  of  these  two  microscopic  crystalline 
phases,  each  with  a  different  composition  and  a  different  index  of  refraction,  accounts 
for  the  scattering.  Scattering  that  is  noticeable  to  the  unaided  eye  at  any  level  is  not 
acceptable.  The  degradation  of  the  wavefronts  passing  through  the  crystal,  which 
increases  with  decreasing  wavelength  causes  the  crystal  to  become  for  all  practical 
purposes  opaque  at  uv  wavelengths.  With  this  in  mind,  it  was  decided  to  only  attempt 
to  dope  the  melts  to  concentrations  not  exceeding  approximately  4  weight  percent  CaF2. 

4.2.1.  Growth  of  homogeneous  fluoride  crystals 

The  first  crystals  grown  were  composed  of  pure  calcium  fluoride  or  pure 
barium  fluoride.  The  starting  materials  were  either  "random  cuttings"  from  optical 
grade  crystals  from  Harshaw  Crystal  Co.,  or  99.95  %  “phosphor  grade”  CaF2  powder 
or  “reagent  grade”  BaF2  powder,  both  from  Johnson  Matthey.  The  major  difference 
found  when  melting  these  two  forms  of  crystalline  material  was  that  the  powder  form 
rarely  fused  and  melted  without  incorporating  some  oxide  into  the  melt,  probably  due  to 


the  presence  of  water  in  the  powder.  Using  PbF2  as  a  scavenger  eliminated  this 
problem  (see  Chapter  3).  The  cuttings  from  Harshaw  consistently  melted  into  a 
transparent  liquid  without  any  evidence  of  Ca/BaO  on  the  surface.  Either  form  of 
starting  material  demonstrated  oxygen  absorption  from  the  graphite  crucible  if  the 
crucible  had  not  been  prepared  properly.  Differences  between  the  two  types  of 
materials  due  to  impurity  level  differences  were  not  evident.  For  these  reasons  and 
because  the  price  differential  was  an  order  of  magnitude  or  more,  the  powder  from 
Johnson  Matthey  was  used  as  the  starting  material  for  the  bulk  of  the  growth  runs 
carried  out.  A  drawback  to  this  choice  was  that  the  main  impurity  in  the  BaF2  powder 
was  SrF2  (its  presence  was  determined  by  a  semi-quantitative  electron  microprobe 
analysis)  and  this  caused  the  BaF2  to  become  more  brittle2  and  more  easily  subject  to 
breakage  from  thermal  stress  induced  strain. 

The  first  experiments  pointed  out  the  importance  of  careful  preparation  of  the 
graphite  crucible.  Crucibles  moved  into  room  air  from  a  vacuum  for  even  a  short 
period  (while  loading  the  crucible,  for  example)  absorbed  gas  into  the  porous  structure 
of  the  crucible.  The  crucible  slowly  released  this  absorbed  gas  into  the  melt  during  the 
growth  run  unless  it  was  held  in  a  moderately  high  vacuum  for  several  hours  prior  to 
heating.  This  effect  was  reduced  by  keeping  the  crucible  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen 
between  growth  runs,  as  opposed  to  keeping  it  under  vacuum,  and  by  introducing 
nitrogen  gas  instead  of  room  air  when  bringing  the  furnace  chamber  to  room  pressure. 
When  two  or  more  crystals  were  pulled  from  a  melt  contaminated  with  oxygen,  the 
crystals  grown  with  slower  lift  rates  showed  a  greater  rejection  of  the  oxygen.  This 
rejection  was  evident  as  the  lighter  color  or  absence  of  color  altogether  in  the  more 
slowly  pulled  crystals  as  opposed  to  the  tan  or  brown  color  of  crystals  grown  at  higher 
lift  rates. 
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4.2.2.  Properties  of  homogeneous  fluoride  crystals 

Several  pure  CaF2  crystals  that  were  colorless  and  transparent  were  pulled  from 
the  melt.  Many  BaF2  crystals,  also  colorless  and  transparent  were  pulled  while 
learning  to  use  the  CG800  apparatus  and  while  determining  the  best  crucible  type  and 
the  best  crucible/hot  zone  configuration. 


Figure  4.1 

Absorption  for  crystals  of  various  compositions. 

Figure  4.1  shows  plots  of  absorption  versus  wavelength  for  homogeneous 
pulled  crystals  of  BaF2  and  CaF2,  and  for  a  5  mole  %  Ca/BaF2  homogeneous 
composite  that  was  made  by  melting  a  mixture  of  the  two  components  together  and  then 
slowly  cooling  the  result.  Data  is  also  included  for  commercially  available  fluorides3. 
Data  were  taken  using  a  Perkin-Elmer  model  330  spectrophotometer.  The  transmission 
data  was  then  convened  to  absorption  data  while  also  compensating  for  Fresnel  losses. 
While  these  crystals  did  not  transmit  far  uv  wavelengths  to  the  extent  that  the 
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commercial  crystals  did,  they  are  more  than  adequate  for  the  spectral  region  of  interest, 
namely  0.250  -  0.400  pm  This  data  also  demonstrates  that  the  addition  of  small 
amounts  of  CaF2  to  BaF2  does  not  affect  its  transmission  in  the  spectral  range 
measured,  beyond  reducing  its  transmission  to  the  level  of  the  pure  CaF2. 

Hie  homogeneous  CaF2  crystal  is  not  quite  colorless,  having  a  slight  tan  hue, 
indicating  the  presence  of  oxygen.  This  conclusion  is  substantiated  by  the  above  data, 
which  shows  the  210  nm  oxygen  absorption  as  is  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  along  with  a 
uniform  baseline  shift  in  absorption.  The  use  of  the  vitreous  carbon  crucible 
considerably  reduces  the  coloration  and  presumably  also  the  oxygen.  This  change  is 
reflected  in  the  excellent  absorption  curves  of  the  "as  grown"  BaF2  crystal. 

Care  in  handling  both  the  CuF2  crystals  and  the  BaF2  crystals  had  to  be 
exercised  since  both  types  had  a  cleavage  on  the  (1 1 1)  plane.  This  was  most  evident 
when  cutting  the  crystals  in  preparation  for  analysis.  A  Buehler  Isomet  diamond  saw 
was  used  to  slice  sections  of  the  crystals.  Fractures  would  often  start  on  the  cut  face 
with  small  sections  cleaving  off  if  the  cutting  speed  were  too  fast.  It  was  found  that 
approximately  3  cm/h  was  an  appropriate  cutting  speed  for  a  3  to  4  cm  diameter  crystal. 
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4.3.  Growth  of  GRIN  crystals 

Once  the  charge  had  been  melted  and  a  small  amount  of  homogeneous  BaF2 
crystal  had  been  grown,  the  CaF2  doping  material  was  lowered  into  the  melt. 
Lowering  rates  for  the  dopant  were  between  5  and  20  g/h,  while  pull  rates  for  the 
growing  crystal  varied  from  2.5  to  20  mm/h,  with  most  of  the  better  quality  crystals 
being  grown  with  pull  rates  <  10  mm/h. 

During  the  course  of  this  research  approximately  40  crystals  were  grown;  33 
homogeneous  crystals  and  7  crystals  with  a  composition  gradient.  The  number  of 
GRIN  crystals  grown  was  not  large  but  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
fabricating  uv  transmitting  index  gradients  by  this  method.  The  information  presented 
on  the  GRIN  crystals  was  limited  to  three  crystals  which  were  typical  of  the  crystals 
grown  in  general,  based  on  transmission  properties  and  shape.  These  three  also  had 
the  best  index  of  refraction  profiles  of  the  GRIN  crystals  grown,  in  terms  of 
smoothness  of  the  profile.  This  was  primarily  due  to  careful  growth  control  during 
their  fabrication  (without  periodically  removing  the  crystal  from  the  melt,  which  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  determine  the  diameter  during  quickly  changing  growth 
conditions). 


crystal 

initial  melt 

pull  rate  (mm/h) 

CaF2  added 

size  (dia.x  len.) 

mh46 

479  g 

12.5 

14.4  g 

5  x  30  mm 

mh721 

341  g 

5.0 

6.5  g 

20  x  50  mm 

mh614 

350  g 

7.6 

16.6  g 

20  x  30  mm 

crucible  rotation:  2rpmccw  crystal  rotation:  15rpmcw 


Table  4.1 

Growth  parameters  for  3  GRIN  crystals. 
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4.3.1.  GRIN  crystals’  properties 

4. 3. 1.1.  Transmission 

The  homogeneous  (BaF2)  region  of  most  of  the  crystals  grown  has  a  spectral 
transmission  that  is  the  same  as  for  the  homogeneous  crystals  grown  earlier.  The 
gradient  region  of  the  GRIN  crystals  also  appears  colorless  and  transparent. 

Accurate  spectral  transmission  measurements  of  the  GRIN  regions,  especially 
in  the  uv,  was  not  possible  using  the  Perkin-Elmer  spectrophotometer  that  was  used  to 
measure  the  homogeneous  samples.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  measure  the  transmission  of 
a  GRIN  sample  using  a  standard  spectrophotometer  because  of  the  tendency  of  the 
index  gradient  to  deflect  light  out  of  the  optical  system  of  the  spectrophotometer. 
Because  this  effect  is  wavelength  dependent,  the  transmission  data  obtained  is  not 
reliable.  Measurements  of  the  transmission  of  homogeneous  Ba/CaF2  crystals 
discussed  in  the  previous  section  indicate  that  the  transparency  of  a  crystal  is  not 
adversely  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  dopant,  to  the  extent  that  it  has  transmission 
similar  to  that  of  the  pure  CaF2  crystals  grown  during  the  course  of  this  research. 

4. 3. 1.2.  Index  Profile  measurements 

Initial  measurements  of  the  GRIN  profiles  that  were  fabricated  were  carried  out 
using  a  Mach-Zehnder  interferometer.  This  interferometer  was  built  at  The  Institute  of 
Optics  for  the  measurement  of  GRIN  index  profiles.  It  has  a  precision  error  of 
approximately  I  percent  for  index  changes  similar  in  magnitude  to  those  of  the  crystals 
grown.  Figure  4.2  shows  a  photograph  of  the  actual  Mach-Zehnder  (single-pass) 
fringe  pattern  for  a  section  of  crystal  mh614  cut  parallel  to  the  growth  direction.  The 
scan  of  the  index  profile  was  made  at  a  wavelength  of  632.8  nm.  The  thickness  of  the 
sample  is  2.39  mm. 
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Figure  4  2 

Fringe  pattern  in  the  image  plane  of  the  Mach-Zehrtder  interferometer  for  the  index 

gradient  region  of  crystal  mh614. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph,  the  fringe  pattern  initially  consists  of  fairly 
straight  line  fringes.  After  several  fringes  the  pattern  shows  the  existence  of  “islands” 
or  “bumps”  in  the  index  profile.  These  bumps  are  most  likely  caused  by  a  variation  in 
the  value  of  the  segregation  coefficient  which  then  causes  local  variations  in  the 
concentration  of  dopant.  As  is  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  this  variation  in  segregation  can 
be  attributed  to  a  growth  rate  that  is  too  fast  for  the  rate  of  mixing  in  the  melt.  A  fast 
growth  rate  can  occur  when  the  furnace  temperature  is  lowered  too  quickly  and 
supercooling  results.  In  this  case  portions  of  the  interface  grow  faster  than  others  and 
these  projecting  areas  crystallize  with  a  higher  concentration  of  dopant  than  adjacent, 
more  slowly  growing  regions4.  This  substructure  is  hexagonal  in  cross-section  and 
can  become  quite  large. 
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Hexagonal  regions  as  large  as  1  mm  were  observed  at  the  growth  interface  of  a 
Ba/CaFj  composite  crystal  that  was  suddenly  lifted  from  the  melt  and  allowed  to  cool. 
This  crystal,  mh421,  was  grown  with  a  pull  rate  of  12  mm/h  with  a  concurrent 
lowering  of  the  heater  temperature  which  caused  an  increase  in  the  growth  rate.  The 
starting  melt  composition  for  mh421  was  40  mole  %  CaF2.  The  presence  of 
substructures  of  this  type  points  out  the  importance  of  accurate  control  of  the  growth 
rate  of  the  crystal  to  avoid  their  occurrence. 


Figure  4  3 

Fringe  pattern  in  the  image  plane  of  the  Mach-Zehnder  interferometer  for  the  index 

gradient  region  of  crystal  mh721. 

Crystal  mh721  was  grown  with  less  dopant  and  at  a  slower  growth  rate  to  avoid 
the  above  problems,  resulting  in  a  shallower  index  profile,  shown  in  fig.  4.3.  The 
sample  thickness  was  3.92  mm  and  the  wavelength  was  632.8  nm. 

Scans  of  the  refractive  index  profiles  for  three  crystals  are  shown  in  figs.  4.4a  - 
4.4c.  Corresponding  data  from  quantitative  electron  microprobe  analyses  of  the 
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concentration  of  calcium  and  barium  are  overlaid  on  each  profile.  The  microprobe  data 
is  an  average  over  three  scans.  The  error  bar  shown  in  each  figure  represents  the  mean 
value  of  the  standard  deviation  for  the  three  scans.  The  concentration  data  is  converted 
into  index  data  using  a  linear  model.  The  model  assumes  that  the  index  scales  linearly 
with  composition  when  the  composition  is  expressed  as  moles  per  unit  volume.  This 
model  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Appendix  B. 
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Figure  4.4a 
Data  for  sample  mh46. 
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Figure  4.4b 

Data  for  sample  mh721  ( see  fig.  4.3). 


Figure  4.4c 

Data  for  sample  mh614  (see  fig.  4 2). 
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In  each  of  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  microprobe  data  for  the 
composition  profiles  closely  follows  the  shape  of  the  index  of  refraction  profile':.  The 
relatively  large  size  of  the  standard  deviation  for  each  set  of  microprobe  data  is  auc  to  3 
combination  of  the  statistical  fluctuations  in  the  x-ray  counts  and  irregularities  in  the 
surface  of  the  crystal.  An  additional  source  of  differences  between  the  two  types  of 
scans  is  that  they  were  registered  spatially  relative  to  each  other  to  approximately  ±25 
pm.  As  can  be  seen  in  fig.  4.2  there  is  a  variation  in  index  profile  as  a  function  of  scan 
position  across  the  gradient  region.  Differences  of  the  magnitudes  seen  in  figs.  4.4a-c 
can  easily  be  explained  by  small  registration  differences  between  the  microprobe  scan 
and  the  interferometer  scan.  The  important  point  to  be  made  by  comparing  these  two 
types  of  data  is  that  the  index  of  refraction  profiles  are  caused  by  actual  changes  in 
composition,  and  are  not  caused  by  some  other  mechanism  such  as  stress. 

The  expected  concentration  profiles  can  be  determined  from  the  theoretical 
model  described  in  Chapter  2,  which  is  based  on  the  actual  growth  parameters.  The 
modelled  concentration  profiles  are  shown  in  figs.  4.5a  and  4.5b,  along  with  the  index 
profiles  for  comparison.  The  calculated  concentration  profiles  are  again  scaled  using 
the  linear  model  discussed  in  Appendix  B  to  allow  a  direct  comparison  with  the 
measured  index  profiles. 
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Figure  45a 

Modelled  index  profiles  based  on  growth  parameters,  compared  with  the  measured 

profile  for  mh614. 


The  theoretically  predicted  profiles  are  very  close  to  the  actual  profiles  in  terms 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  change  to  be  expected  for  both  crystals  The  predicted  profile 
for  crystal  mh614  however,  is  not  at  all  similar  in  shape  to  the  measured  profile.  To 
determine  what  might  cause  this  difference,  various  parameters  were  varied  to 
determine  their  effect  on  the  predicted  profile.  It  is  found  that  a  change  in  the  growth 
rate  parameter  in  the  model  changes  the  slope  of  the  predicted  curve  without  greatly 
changing  the  maximum  index  change  reached.  From  this  it  can  be  deduced  that  the 
actual  growth  rate  must  have  been  slower  than  that  indicated  by  the  pull  rate  and  the 
crystal  diameter.  This  is  in  fact  known  to  be  the  case  because  the  addition  of  calcium 
fluoride  depresses  the  freezing  point  of  the  melt. 

The  growth  rate  can  be  determined  from  the  pull  rate  and  the  diameter  of  the 
crystal  as  a  function  of  time.  Even  though  the  height  of  the  crystal  is  carefully  noted  as 
a  function  of  time  during  growth,  this  value  does  not  take  into  account  the  amount  (or 
height)  of  crystal  that  extends  below  the  melt  surface.  This  can  be  a  non-trivial  distance 
if  the  melt/crystal  interface  is  non-planar,  as  is  the  case  for  the  current  furnace 
arrangement.  The  effect  of  not  knowing  the  exact  size  of  the  crystal  pulled  as  a 
function  of  time  is  that  the  exact  melt  size  is  unknown.  The  theoretical  profiles  shown 
are  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  melt  and  thus  the  uncertainty  in  the  growth  rate  can  be 
translated  into  an  uncertainty  in  the  predicted  profile. 

For  sample  mh721,  grown  with  a  slower  pull  rate  and  a  more  uniform  diameter, 
the  predicted  profile  follows  the  measured  profile  much  more  closely. 

There  are  many  other  factors  affecting  the  actual  shape  of  the  index  profile  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  differs  from  the  theoretically  predicted  shape.  One  factor  is  that 
complete  mixing  is  not  achieved  immediately  between  the  outer  portion  of  the  crucible 
where  the  CaF2  is  added  and  the  inner  portion  where  the  crystal  is  pulled.  This  results 
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in  a  temporal  lag  between  concentration  changes  in  the  outer  crucible  area  and 
concentration  changes  in  the  crystal.  This  could  also  cause  a  more  complex  variation  in 
the  shape  of  the  concentration  profile,  depending  on  the  functional  form  of  the  mixing 
rate  between  the  inner  and  outer  portions  of  the  crucible.  A  second  possible  cause  for 
the  disparity  in  the  shape  of  the  predicted  profile  versus  the  grown  profile  is  that  mixing 
in  the  inner  portion  of  the  crucible  may  not  be  complete.  The  existence  of  non-mixing 
cells  in  the  crucible  during  Czochralski  growth  is  demonstrated  both  theoretically  and 
experimentally  by  Cairuthers  and  Nassau5.  The  presence  of  non-mixing  cells  causes  a 
positional  dependence  of  the  CaF2  concentration  in  the  crucible  and  also  affects  the 
shape  of  the  concentration  profile  in  the  crystal.  Unfortunately,  it  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  thesis  to  investigate  the  actual  effects  of  fluid  flow  variations  on  the 
concentration  profile. 

Despite  the  possible  existence  in  this  growth  system  of  the  above  non-ideal 
mixing  mechanisms,  the  agreement  between  the  two  profiles  for  both  crystals 
demonstrates  that  the  actual  growth  processes  can  be  fairly  well  described  using  the 
assumptions  made  in  Chapter  2.  These  assumptions  are  that  1)  the  crystal  does  not 
extend  below  the  surface  of  the  melt,  2)  the  growth  is  slow  enough  that  the  effective 
segregation  coefficient  is  close  to  that  of  the  ideal  segregation  coefficient,  and  that  3) 
mixing  occurs  immediately  between  the  two  regions  of  the  crucible. 
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4.3.2.  Other  GRIN  fluoride  crystals 
The  phase  diagrams  for  several  other  mixtures  of  fluorides  show  promise  for  the 
formation  of  a  solid  solution  GRIN  crystal.  Among  these  are  combinations  of  either 
CaF2  or  BaF2  and  many  of  the  Lanthanides.  In  particular,  the  LaF3/BaF2  phase 
diagram  looks  interesting  both  because  of  the  existence  of  a  solid  solution  and  because 
of  the  large  index  of  refraction  difference  between  LaF3  and  BaF2  (0.1264  at  a 
wavelength  of  546.1  nm).  Unfortunately,  LaF3  is  very  birefringent.  Nonetheless  it 
was  decided  to  pull  a  composite  crystal,  allowing  the  segregation  that  occurs  naturally 
to  determine  the  form  that  the  concentration  change  would  take.  The  segregation 
coefficient  at  this  concentration  is  approximately  2.0.  Several  crystals  were  grown  with 
starting  compositions  of  5  weight  percent  LaF3.  The  largest  of  these  was  25  mm  in 
diameter  by  30  mm  in  length.  Quantitative  interferometric  analysis  of  the  crystal  was 
not  possible  because  of  its  polycrystalline  nature.  Each  crystalline  region  appears  to 
have  a  different  orientation  from  that  of  its  neighbors.  Thus  each  region  presents  an 
optical  path  length  that  is  different,  for  a  given  direction,  from  its  neighboring  region. 
The  phase  change  due  to  the  varying  birefringence  is  greater  than  that  of  the  index 
change  from  the  compositional  variation,  which  causes  an  unrecognizable  fringe  pattern 
in  the  image  plane  of  the  interferometer. 

A  second  choice  for  the  manufacture  of  uv  transmitting  GRIN  crystals  is  the 
combination  of  BaF2  and  SrF2.  Although  the  difference  between  the  indicies  of 
refraction  is  not  as  large  as  for  CaF2  and  BaF2,  there  exists  a  solid  solution  of  these 
two  components  over  a  wider  compositional  range,  thus  possibly  giving  a  larger  index 
of  refraction  variation.  No  experiments  were  conducted  using  this  fluoride 
combination. 
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Figure  4.6 

Interferogram  of  a  section  of  a  LaF3/BaF2  composite  (using  He-Ne  laser).  The  sample 

thickness  is  3.75  mm. 


4.4.  Summary 

The  results  of  the  growth  of  homogeneous  and  GRIN  fluoride  crystals  have 
been  presented.  It  was  found  that  the  spectral  transmission  of  homogeneous  mixtures 
of  barium  and  calcium  fluoride  was  satisfactory  from  the  visible  down  to  a  wavelength 
of  230  nm  in  the  uv.  The  presence  of  an  absorption  peak  due  to  the  incorporation  of 
oxygen  was  most  likely  the  limiting  factor  in  the  uv  transmission  of  these  mixtures. 

Several  GRIN  crystals  were  grown  with  varying  amounts  of  calcium  fluoride. 
Quantitative  electron  microprobe  analysis  of  the  concentrations  of  barium  and  calcium 
confirmed  the  presence  and  magnitude  of  the  index  changes  and  verified  that  the 
interferometrically  measured  index  changes  were  not  due  to  stress  in  the  crystal. 

It  was  found  that  the  model  for  the  concentration  as  a  function  of  the  growth 
parameters  developed  in  Chapter  2  qualitatively  matched  the  index  profiles  that  were 
grown.  The  primary  limiting  factor  in  modelling  the  growth  of  the  crystals  was  found 
to  be  the  difficulty  in  controlling  the  growth  rate  as  the  growth  conditions  changed 
during  the  doping  process. 
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CHAPTER  5 


Deflectometer  Theory 


5.1.  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  in  detail  the  theory  of  the  moir6 
deflectometer  and  present  an  analysis  of  its  use  in  precision  measurements  of  index  of 
refraction  profiles.  Throughout  this  chapter  the  word  "grating"  is  used  interchangeably 
with  "Ronchi  ruling"  or  "Ronchi  grating"  and,  in  either  case,  refers  to  a  transparent 
plate  with  an  overlying  pattern  consisting  of  alternating  opaque  and  transparent  bars  of 
equal  thickness.  The  theory  presented  here  differs  from  other  analyses  given  in  the 
literature,  primarily  due  to  variations  in  the  optical  configuration  used  for  the 
deflectometer  but  also  due  the  method  of  recovering  the  phase  of  the  moir6  fringe 
pattern.  The  phase  of  the  fringe  pattern  is  recovered  using  a  quasi-heterodyne  method 
known  as  harmonic  phase  modulation.  A  thorough  theoretical  analysis  of  this  method 
is  presented  along  with  an  investigation  of  the  types  of  errors  that  can  arise  from 
incorrect  phase  modulation. 

5.1.1.  The  Talbot  interferometer 

The  Talbot  interferometer1  is  the  direct  historical  predecessor  of  the  moire 
deflectometer  and,  while  the  differences  between  the  two  are  not  major,  they  are 
important.  The  basic  Talbot  interferometer  consists  of  a  collimated  beam  of  light 
followed  by  two  separated  identical  gratings,  parallel  to  each  other,  with  a  transparent 
object  which  is  to  be  analyzed  placed  between  them.  A  real  fringe  pattern  can  then  be 
seen  immediately  beyond  the  second  grating.  The  fringe  pattern  in  simplest  terms  is  the 
moir6  pattern  formed  when  the  first  grating’s  shadow,  distorted  by  its  passage  through 
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the  object,  falls  on  the  second  grating.  In  practice  the  analysis  is  not  so  simple  because 
diffraction  plays  a  large  role  for  geometries  in  which  the  gratings  are  separated  by  any 
appreciable  distance.  A  very  short  distance  behind  the  first  grating  the  overlap  of  the 
different  diffraction  orders  quickly  blurs  any  "shadow"  the  bars  of  the  grating  might 
have.  The  degradation  due  to  this  blurring  can  be  overcome  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
phenomenon  known  as  self-imaging.  At  periodic  distances  behind  the  grating  high 
contrast  images  of  the  grating  form  without  the  use  of  any  intermediate  optics.  This 
self-imaging  phenomena  is  termed  the  Talbot  effect  because  Talbot2  was  the  first  to 
describe  the  self-imaging  of  periodic  objects. 

Nishijima  and  Oster3  discuss  the  use  of  the  Talbot  interferometer  for  the 
measurement  of  index  of  refraction  gradients  and  the  measurement  of  lens  aberrations. 
Oster  et  al.4  discuss  the  interpretation  of  the  moir6  patterns  formed  by  the  Talbot 
interferometer  and  also  analyze  different  configurations  of  the  gratings  and  the  phase 
object,  including  having  the  object  precede  the  first  grating  so  that  the  wavefront  is 
distorted  before  passing  through  the  first  grating.  This  configuration  of  the  Talbot 
interferometer,  with  the  object  between  the  source  and  the  first  grating,  is  termed  a 
"moird  deflectometer"  by  Kafri5  (who  claims  to  have  invented  the  method),  with  the 
addition  of  a  ground  glass  screen  placed  immediately  after  the  second  grating.  The 
name  moird  deflectometer  is  a  more  descriptive  designation  for  this  configuration  since 
in  a  geometrical  analysis  it  is  ray  deflections  by  the  object  under  test  that  cause  the 
formation  of  a  moird  pattern  in  the  output  plane  of  the  instrument.  Figure  5.1  shows  a 
schematic  of  the  moird  deflectometer. 
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Figure  5.1 

Schematic  of  the  moiri  deflectometer.  The  moiri  deflectometer  differs  from  the  Talbot 
interferometer  only  in  the  placement  of  the  object  and  in  the  addition  of  a  ground  glass 

screen  after  the  second  grating. 


5.2.  Deflectometer  Theory 


S.jt.l.  Ray-based  analysis 

To  bdgin  the  analysis  of  the  moir£  deflectometer  it  is  informative  to  start  with 
the  general  form  for  the  moir£  pattern  formed  when  two  gratings,  or  Ronchi  rulings, 
are  placed  on  top  of  each  other  with  an  arbitrary  orientation  relative  to  each  other.  The 
coordinate  system  is  chosen  so  that  the  y  direction  is  parallel  to  the  first  grating's  lines 
and  the  z  direction  is  parallel  to  the  normal  to  the  grating  plane.  The  second  grating  is 
oriented  so  that  its  lines  are  running  at  an  angle  9  relative  to  the  first  grating.  Figure 

5.2  shows  this  arrangement.  Moirf  fringes  are  formed  with  the  fringes  running  at  an 
angle  of  ^  relative  to  the  x  axis.  This  is  analogous  to  the  case  of  two  plane  waves 


interfering  at  an  angle  of  9. 


y 
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Figure  52 

Two  Ronchi  gratings  placed  on  top  of  each  other  with  one  grating  rotated  by  an  angle 

<P- 

For  ease  of  analysis  the  moird  deflectometer  is  operated  in  the  "infinite  fringe” 
mode,  where  q>  is  zero  and  the  first  moird  fringe  is  located  at  infinity.  In  this  case  the 
only  fringes  that  are  present  are  ones  due  10  ray  deflections  caused  by  the  sample. 
Fringes  that  are  present  due  to  a  relative  rotation  of  one  grating  are  the  moird  equivalent 
of  tilt  fringes  in  an  interferometer.  Their  presence  can  aid  in  the  visual  analysis  of  a 
fringe  pattern  but  are  usually  not  helpful  when  an  automated  fringe  analysis  is  carried 
out. 


5. 2. 1.1.  Path  through  gradient  sample 

Figure  5.3  shows  the  path  a  ray  of  light  follows  as  it  travels  through  a  plane- 
parallel  slab  of  gradient-index  material.  The  index  gradient  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  x 
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direction,  perpendicular  to  the  initial  ray  path  which  is  parallel  to  the  surface  normal  of 
the  slab. 


Figure  53 

Exaggerated  ray  path  through  GRIN  slab. 

After  refraction  at  the  planar  first  surface,  the  ray  path  does  not  change  direction 
but  as  it  continues  to  travel  through  the  medium  it  gradually  bends  towards  the  region 
of  higher  index  of  refraction.  A  mathematical  treatment  of  the  ray  path  for  gradient- 
index  media  is  given  by  Gregorka6.  For  the  case  discussed,  that  of  a  plane  parallel 
slab,  the  ray  undergoes  a  vertical  translation  of  ex  as  it  moves  through  a  slab  of 


thickness  l  The  ray  exits  the  slab  at  a  (paraxial)  angle  to  the  horizontal  of 


e  =  t 


(5.1) 


where  n^  is  the  index  at  the  point  where  the  ray  enters  the  sample  and  noul  is  the  index 
at  the  point  where  the  ray  exits  the  sample.  In  thin  slabs  where  the  index  gradient  is 
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small,  the  distance  e*  can  be  considered  negligible  and  nm  is  approximately  equal  to 
nout.  For  example,  in  a  sample  with  a  linear  change  in  index  of  refraction  of  0.10  over 

a  distance  of  3  mm  (which  is  a  relatively  large  index  gradient)  with  a  slab  thickness  of  1 
mm,  e*  is  63  pm  and  =  1.00130.  While  there  is  a  small  error  in  the  calculated 

“in 


position  of  the  ray  using  this  approximation  the  error  in  calculating  the  exiting  ray  angle 
is  negligible.  It  is  this  ray  angle  deviation  from  the  horizontal,  0,  that  is  measured  by 
the  moird  deflectometer.  As  the  ray  continues  through  the  first  grating  to  the  second 
grating  it  can  be  seen  that  the  ray  is  deflected  in  the  x  direction  by  an  amount 

8x  =  8Zl  (5.2) 


relative  to  an  undeviated  ray  with  the  same  initial  height  and  direction.  This  is  the 
amount  that  the  local  "shadow"  of  the  first  grating  has  shifted.  It  is  this  shift  in  the 
apparent  position  of  the  lines  of  the  first  grating  that  forms  a  moinf  pattern  with  the  lines 
of  the  second  grating.  These  fringes  are  straight  and  parallel  to  the  y  direction.  A  full 
fringe  can  be  seen  on  a  screen  behind  the  second  grating  when  the  ray  has  been 
translated  a  distance  8x  =  p,  where  p  is  the  period,  or  pitch,  of  the  gratings.  Thus  if  m 
is  the  number  of  moir6  fringes  present,  the  index  gradient  is  related  to  the  number  of 
fringes  by 


dn  _  mp 

9x  tzs  •  3) 


This  is  very  similar  to  the  relationship  for  a  lateral  shearing  interferometer7. 

From  eq.  (5.3)  it  can  be  seen  that  the  sensitivity  of  the  deflectometer  for  a  given 
sample  is  proportional  to  the  separation  of  the  gratings  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
grating  period.  If  6m  is  the  minimum  fractional  fringe  that  can  be  detected,  the 
minimum  angle  that  can  be  detected  is 
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(5.4) 


8©  =  8m—  . 

zs 


If  8m  is  0.01,  for  a  grating  with  a  period  of  25  pm  and  a  separation  of  Zj=  10 
mm,  then  80  =  2.5  x  10' 5  rad.  (=  5.0  arcsec.)  which  indicates  that  the  moir£ 
deflectometer  can  be  extremely  sensitive  to  ray  deflections. 

There  are  several  important  points  to  be  made  at  this  time.  The  first  point  is  that 
the  only  requirement  on  the  source  size  is  that  it  be  small  enough  that  it  is  well 
collimated.  A  lack  of  collimation  results  in  a  reduction  in  the  contrast  of  the  fringe 
pattern  as  the  shadow  of  the  first  grating’s  bars  on  the  second  grating  is  blurred. 
Following  this  reasoning,  achieving  high  contrast  for  a  particular  experimental 
configuration  is  equivalent  to  requiring  that  the  source  size,  s,  is  such  that 


(5.5) 


Thus  s  must  be  less  than  150  pm,  (where  f  (=  300  mm)  is  the  focal  length  of  the 
collimating  lens,  p  (=  25  pm)  is  the  grating  period,  and  Zj  (=  12.5  mm)  is  the  grating 
separation)  which  is  an  acceptable  size  for  a  pinhole. 

The  second  point  to  be  made  by  this  analysis  is  that  the  deflectometer  sensitivity 
and  the  fringe  pattern  are  independent  of  any  direct  dependence  on  the  wavelength  of 
the  source  illumination.  The  only  place  wavelength  dependence  plays  a  role  is  in  the 
wavelength  variation  of  the  index  of  refraction  profile.  The  wavelength  independence 
of  the  fringe  pattern  is  an  important  feature  of  the  moir£  deflectometer,  especially  if 
dispersion  measurements  of  the  index  of  refraction  profile  are  to  be  made. 
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5. 2. 1.2.  Phase  Retrieval 

Once  the  phase  of  the  fringe  pattern  has  been  recovered,  the  index  of  refraction, 
apart  from  a  constant,  can  be  calculated.  The  relationship  between  the  index  of 
refraction  at  a  point  located  at  x  and  the  recovered  phase  is 

X 

n(x,  A,)  =  —Jphase(x,X)dx  + constant  .  (5.6) 

tZs  o 

Since  the  phase  is  sampled  at  N  discrete  points  the  equation  for  the  calculated  index  of 
refraction  becomes 

N 

n(xm  A)  =  —  Jphase(xm  A)5xm  +  constant.  (5.7) 

tZ*m=l 

The  constant  of  integration  (or  summation)  is  the  base  index  of  refraction  and  is 
assumed  known. 

5.2.2.  Diffraction  analysis 

The  preceding  discussion  neglects  any  role  diffraction  might  play.  This  is  not 

necessarily  a  good  assumption  even  when  gratings  with  relatively  coarse  periods  are 

used.  For  the  above  deflectometer  arrangement  the  first  diffracted  order  of  the  first 

X 

grating  has  deviated  a  distance  of  8x  =  —  z,  from  the  zeroth  order.  For  A  =  500  nm,  p 

=  25  pm,,  and  z,  =  10  mm,  8x  =  200  pm,  which  is  quite  large  relative  to  the  grating 
period.  It  is  not  immediately  clear  in  this  case  whether  or  not  the  preceding  ray  based 
analysis  holds,  except  when  very  coarse  gratings  are  used  or  when  the  second  grating 
is  located  at  one  of  the  self-images  of  the  first  grating.  It  is  also  not  clear  what  effect 
the  phase  distortions  introduced  by  the  object  have  on  the  position  and/or  quality  of  the 
self-images.  In  order  to  determine  more  precisely  what  form  the  image  at  the  detector 
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takes,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  a  wave  based  analysis  of  the  deflectometer  for  an 
arbitrary  phase  object 


5.2. 2.1.  Image  plane  distribution 

In  this  section  the  diffraction  theory  for  the  electric  field  amplitude  as  it  traverses 
a  gradient-index  sample  and  then  passes  through  the  deflectometer  is  examined.  The 
sample  is  assumed  to  act  as  a  transparent  phase  object  and  the  wavefront  exiting  it  is 
represented  as  an  angular  spectrum  of  p  *  waves. 

The  transmission  functions  of  the  two  parallel  gratings  Gj  and  G2  can  be 

written  as  the  pair  of  infinite  series 


and 


+— 


Gia  S  Qi  exp 
+~> 

G2=  X  Cmexp| 


m=-«- 


2ni 

P 

2m 

L  P 


-nx 


m(x  +  'F) 


(5.8) 


where  p  is  the  grating's  period  and  'F  is  the  spatial  shift  of  the  origin  of  the  second 
grating  relative  to  the  first  grating.  The  field  distribution  immediately  after  the  first 
grating  is  u(x,y,0+)  and  is  simply  the  product  of  the  transmittances  of  the  grating  and 
the  object,  U0: 

u(x,y,0+)  =  UoGj  .  (5  9) 


In  order  to  determine  the  field  at  the  second  grating,  positioned  a  distance  2^  along  the 
optical  axis,  it  is  convenient  to  work  in  Fourier  space  using  an  angular  spectrum 
representation8  of  the  field  and  of  the  transmittances  of  the  gratings.  The  angular 
spectrum  of  a  function  F(x,y)  is  defined  as  (using  the  Fourier  transform) 

F(v,p)ejJ  F(x,y)exp(-27ti(vx  +  py))dxdy  . 
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Each  grating  is  then  represented  as  a  series  of  shifted  delta  functions  in  Fourier  space: 


G=  X  Cnsfv--W)  . 

V  Pf 


(5.10) 


and  translation  along  the  z  axis  becomes  multiplication  in  Fourier  space  by  the  function 
T(z),  where 


T(z)  =  ex^fz{\  -  X2(v2  +  |i2)  . 


(5.11) 


The  angular  spectrum  of  the  field  after  the  second  grating  can  then  be  written  as 

u(v,|»,z,+)  =  {(U0*G1)t(2,)}*Gj  .  (512) 

in  which  the  convolution  theorem  has  been  invoked  twice  (convolution  is  denoted  here 
by  an  asterisk  (*)). 

The  image  plane  of  the  optical  system  used  for  this  research  is  not  conjugate  to  a 
ground  glass  screen  located  immediately  after  the  second  grating,  as  is  usually  the  case 
for  moiid  deflectometry.  The  ground  glass  screen  is  absent  and  the  image  plane  is 
instead  conjugate  to  the  phase  object  positioned  at  z  =  0.  In  order  to  calculate  the  image 
plane  distribution  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  virtual  field  at  the  plane  z  =  0  that 
gives  rise  to  the  calculated  field  at  z  =  z,+  (eq.  (5.12)).  This  virtual  field,  v(x,y,z=0), 
also  represents  the  object  field  distribution  in  the  plane  of  the  detector.  Thus,  apart 
from  a  magnification  factor  and  the  effects  of  the  finite  pupil  of  the  imaging  optics, 

v(v,n,image)  =  {(U0*Gt)T(zt)}*G2T(-z,)  •  (5.13) 

Explicitly  writing  out  the  spectrum  of  the  image  plane  field  distribution: 

v(v,  n,  image)  = 


X  X  CnCmU0fv--2~^,plexp| 


n=-~m=-~ 


2ttiXmz, 
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2p 


2  > 


J  J 


,  (5.14) 
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where  the  term  under  the  radical  sign  in  eq.  (5.1 1)  has  been  approximated  by  the  first 
two  terms  of  its  series  expansion. 

The  inverse  transform  of  eq.  (5.14)  is 

v(x, y, image)  =  £  £  CnCmU0  x  +  m— *-,y  x 
n=-«m=-«  V  P  / 

_  /m  +  n  zXt,  •  v2  2\  mV  V 

exp  2m - x  +  ~2T((m  +  n)  -n^ - ,  (5.15) 

.Ip  Vv  '  p 


which  can  be  interpreted  as  interferences  between  an  infinite  number  of  sheared 
versions  of  the  object,  multiplied  by  a  phase  factor.  The  shear  distance  for  each  object 
is  a  multiple  of  the  distance  A,  where 

A  tes  (5.16) 


which  can  be  seen  to  be  a  paraxial  expression  of  the  grating  equation.  The  complexity 
of  the  exponential  phase  factor  in  eq.  (5.15)  can  be  reduced  by  noting  that  if  the 
distance  z*  is  chosen  such  that 


z,  =  zT  s  k-~-  ,  where  k  =  1,2,3...  , 


(5.17) 


then  the  portion  of  the  field  representing  the  gratings  is  the  same  as  if  the  gratings  were 
placed  on  top  of  each  other  without  any  separation  between  them.  The  distance  Zj  for 
k  =  1  is  known  as  the  Talbot  distance  and  the  planes  corresponding  to  multiples  of  Zj 
are  known  as  Talbot  planes.  When  k  is  equal  to  an  odd  integer,  the  fringe  pattern 
undergoes  a  contrast  reversal  but  otherwise  is  the  same  as  the  pattern  with  k  equal  to  an 
even  integer. 

The  contrast  reversal  of  the  field  and  the  position  of  the  discrete  self-images  of 
the  grating  at  the  Talbot  planes  can  be  easily  seen  with  a  microscope  if  the  illumination 
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is  monochromatic  and  collimated.  As  the  focus  of  the  objective  is  moved  axially  away 
from  the  grating  successive  self-images  can  be  seen,  including  the  contrast  reversal  on 
alternate  images.  For  a  Ronchi  grating  with  a  period  of  25  p.m  illuminated  with  light  of 
wavelength  500  nm  the  Talbot  distance  is  1.25  mm  The  importance  of  the  separation 
zs  being  equal  to  zT  is  emphasized  by  Kafri9.  If  the  second  grating  is  not  located  at  a 
Talbot  plane  (a  plane  located  at  some  multiple  of  the  Talbot  distance)  of  the  first  grating, 
the  image  is  of  low  contrast  and  it  is  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  discern  any  moire 
fringes.  An  interesting  method  described  by  Patorski10  involves  a  tilted  first  grating  to 
reduce  inter-order  interference,  but  is  limited  in  its  effectiveness  by  the  variation  in 
Talbot  distance  and  shear  across  the  aperture  of  the  defiectometer. 

In  traditional  shearing  interferometry  only  two  wavefronts  are  present: 
U0(x,y),  the  original  object  field,  and  U0(x+A,y),  a  duplicate  of  the  wavefront,  shifted 
spatially  by  an  amount  A.  Equation  (5.15)  shows  that  in  the  image  plane  of  the 
defiectometer  there  exist  an  infinity  of  sheared  wavefronts,  each  identical  to  the  original 
object  field  but  shifted  by  an  amount  mA,  where  m=0,±l,±2,±3,... .  In  actuality,  the 
image  plane  distribution  is  not  quite  so  complicated.  Several  observations  can  be  made 
that  corroborate  this  assertion.  The  first  observation  is  that  for  a  Ronchi  ruling 
consisting  of  alternating  opaque  and  clear  regions  of  equal  width,  the  coefficients  Cm 
are 
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m 


m  odd 

► 

m  evenj  * 


(5.18) 


from  which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  coefficients  rapidly  decrease  in  amplitude  as  m 
increases,  and  that  the  even  diffraction  orders  are  nonexistent.  The  second  observation 
is  that  the  finite  size  of  the  entrance  pupil  of  the  imaging  optics  (or  equivalently,  their 
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finite  spatial  frequency  response)  limits  the  diffraction  orders  that  pass  unhindered 
through  the  system.  The  total  effect  of  decreasing  amplitude  with  increasing  order 
along  with  filtering  of  the  image  is  that  the  number  of  sheared  images  that  make  up  the 
final  image  is  greatly  reduced  from  the  infinity  of  images  represented  above. 

In  order  to  determine  what  effect  the  orders  that  do  arrive  at  the  image  plane 
have  on  the  image  content  and  contrast  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  contribution  made 
by  each  order,  both  separately  and  in  concert.  Once  a  determination  has  been  made  as 
to  which  orders  are  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  image  it  is  relatively  simple  to  use 
a  spatial  filter  to  remove  any  unwanted  orders. 
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5. 2. 2. 2.  Optical  filtering  to  improve  the  image  contrast 

The  usual  moir6  deflectometer  configuration  has  a  "real"  image  on  a  ground 
glass  screen  placed  immediately  after  the  second  grating,  which  precludes  any  optical 
filtering.  This  limits  the  separation  of  the  gratings11  and  ultimately,  the  sensitivity  of 
the  deflectometer.  Investigations  using  the  Talbot  interferometer  differ  both  in  that  the 
object  is  placed  between  the  gratings  and  also  in  that  most  researchers  do  not  impose 
the  limitation  of  a  ground  glass  screen  after  the  second  grating. 


Cumulative  effect  of  successive  diffraction  by  the  two  gratings.  A  lens  placed  after  the 
second  grating  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  spatial  filter  to  select  specific 
combinations  of  orders  (the  orders  with  the  same  su>n  n+m). 

If  some  type  of  filtering  operation  takes  place  in  the  back  focal  plane  of  the 

imaging  lens  an  even  greater  improvement  in  image  quality  can  be  made.  D.  Silva12 

has  pointed  out  that  the  image  contrast  in  Talbot  interferometry  can  be  improved  by 
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optical  filtering.  What  Silva  does  not  state  is  that  optical  filtering  can  be  used  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  the  grating  separation  be  a  multiple  of  the  Talbot  distance.  This  is  a 
crucial  point  for  multiple  wavelength  operation  since  the  Talbot  distance  is  linearly 
dependent  upon  the  wavelength.  Operation  at  different  wavelengths  requires  changing 
the  grating  separation  each  time  the  wavelength  is  changed  in  order  to  preserve  the 
image  contrast.  Changing  the  grating  separation  for  each  wavelength  used  changes  the 
shear  distance.  A,  and  introduces  another  source  of  systematic  error  (to  the  extent  that 
the  grating  separation  is  not  exactly  known).  By  optically  filtering  the  output  of  the 
deflectometer,  there  is  no  longer  a  wavelength  dependent  contrast  term  in  the  detected 
intensity. 


Figure  55 

Photograph  of  filtered  (+1)  fringe  pattern  in  the  image  plane  of  the  deflectometer. 
Sample  is  DK85b,  an  ion-exchanged  glass. 
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Other  effects  of  selective  filtering  were  also  investigated  by  Silva,  who  used  a 
spatial  filter  in  the  back  focal  plane  of  the  imaging  lens  to  allow  only  one  order  to  pass 
on  to  the  image.  He  showed  that  by  filtering  for  specific  orders  the  image  can  be 
interpreted  as  the  first  or  second  derivative  of  the  index  profile.  This  derivation  is 
outlined  in  the  next  section  and  the  importance  of  a  time  dependent  phase  shift,  = 
'F(t),  is  introduced. 


S.2.2.5.  Derivation  of  derivative  relations  for  filtered  images 
If  only  the  first  order  is  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  image  it  is  equivalent  to  setting 
n+m  =  ±1  in  eq.  (5.15).  Because  only  the  odd  diffraction  orders  exist,  there  are  only 
four  combinations  of  n  and  m  such  that  n+m  =  ±1.  These  combinations  are  n  =  0,  m  = 
±1  and  n  =  ±1,  m  =  0.  The  object  is  assumed  to  be  a  pure  phase  object  that  can  be 
represented  as 

U0(x,y)  =  «p^lV(x,y)j  ,  (5.19) 

where  Wfx.y)  is  the  phase  change  experienced  by  light  of  wavelength  X  in  passing 
through  the  object.  Using  this  expression  while  keeping  only  the  terms  n+m  =  ±1, 
gives  an  image  intensity  of 


f(x,y,0)|2  3  2|C„C, 

(n+m=±l) 


/  2n, 


2  n, 


1  +  cos\  +H  W(x,y)  -  lV(x  ±  A,y)]  +  — ¥ 

p 


.(5.20) 


Silva  demonstrated  that  the  filtering  for  the  plus  or  minus  first  order  as  in  eq.  (5.20) 
yields  approximately  the  first  derivative  of  the  object. 

For  the  case  n+m  =  0  (zero  order  filtering)  there  are  three  combinations  of  n  and 
m  that  contribute  to  the  image:  1)  n  =  0,  m  =  0;  2)  n  =  1,  m  =  -1;  and  3)  n  =  -1,  m  = 
1 .  These  three  combinations  give  an  image  plane  intensity  of 
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(5.21) 


Silva  has  shown  that  this  zero  order  filtering  leads  to  an  intensity  distribution  that  can 
be  inteipreted  as  the  second  derivative  of  the  phase  object  (eq.  (5.21)).  This  implies 
that  if  both  the  first  and  second  derivatives  of  the  phase  object  are  non-zero  the  image 
could  be  very  difficult  to  interpret  for  filtering  allowing  both  zero  and  first  orders  to 
pass.  One  straight-forward  solution  is  to  filter  for  the  first  order  alone.  The  intended 
use  of  the  deflectometer  at  multiple  wavelengths  presents  a  problem  in  this  case, 
however,  because  of  the  wavelength  variation  of  the  diffraction  order  position.  Each 
time  the  wavelength  is  changed  the  position  of  the  spatial  filter  would  have  to  be 
changed.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  allow  all  three  orders  to  pass. 

Before  determining  how  to  overcome  this  limitation  it  is  important  to  determine 
what  form  the  field  intensity  takes  in  the  image  plane  when  all  three  orders,  0,  +1,  and  - 
1  are  allowed  to  pass.  This  is  not  the  sum  of  the  three  intensities  shown  above  but  the 

sum  of  the  three  field  amplitudes,  in  order  to  account  for  coherent  interference.  The 

/ 

intensity  due  to  all  three  fields  is 
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(5.22) 


where  W(x,y)  ±  W(x  ±  A,y)  has  been  expanded  in  a  Taylor  series  and  only  the  first 


two  terms  in  the  series  have  been  retained.  A,  B,  and  C  are  functions  of  x  that  depend 
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on  the  grating  period,  the  wavelength,  and  z,,  and  have  only  high  frequency  terms  with 
periods  that  are  the  same  as  the  Ronchi  grating.  If  the  fringe  pattern  at  the  image  is 
assumed  to  have  only  slowly  varying  spatial  content  relative  to  the  grating  period  then 
A,  B,  and  C  can  be  assumed  to  be  constant  (the  detector  size  can  be  chosen  larger  than 
the  grating  period  but  small  enough  to  sufficiently  sample  the  fringe  pattern).  Under 
these  assumptions  the  fringe  pattern  consists  of  a  constant  term  and  two  terms  that 
depend  on  the  first  and  second  derivatives  of  the  object’s  phase.  A  more  elegant 
simplification  can  be  made  by  making  a  function  of  time,  say  'F  =  'F(t)  =  cot.  The 
first  term  of  eq.  (5.22)  now  oscillates  with  a  temporal  frequency  of  2co  and  the  second 
term  oscillates  at  the  fundamental  frequency  co.  The  two  terms  can  be  separated  by 
electronically  filtering  the  signal  from  a  detector  placed  in  the  image  plane.  By 
examining  the  steps  taken  in  deriving  eq.  (5.22)  it  can  be  seen  that  if  the  assumption 
that  only  the  0,  -1,  and  +1  orders  are  present  is  removed  then  there  is  an  infinity  of 
terms  present  in  the  image  field,  oscillating  at  frequencies  co,  2co,  3co,  etc.  Electronic 
filtering  can  take  the  place  of  optical  filtering  by  electronically  isolating  one  component 
at  a  specific  frequency13.  The  detected  intensity,  ID,  after  filtering  for  the  signal  at 
frequency  co  becomes 


Ir 


cos 


2nA282W(x,y)>| 

X  2  dx? 


COS  —  (0D+¥(t)) 

V  P  > 


(5.23) 


The  factor  in  front  of  the  oscillating  term  has  an  argument  that  varies  as  a  function  of 
the  second  derivative  of  the  object  phase.  While  this  does  not  affect  the  electronically 
measured  phase,  it  does  affect  the  contrast.  If  the  second  derivative  is  large  the 
amplitude  of  the  signal  may  go  to  zero.  In  this  case  the  shear  distance  A  can  be 
changed  to  increase  the  signal  level. 
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The  detected  phase  is 


^avv^y)  -  (524) 

p  dx 

The  component  of  the  image  intensity  at  frequency  to  has  a  phase  that  is  proportional  to 
the  derivative  of  the  object  phase  and  is  independent  of  wavelength.  This  detected 
phase  is  identical  in  form  to  eq.  (5.3)  for  the  number  of  moir6  fringes  formed,  if 
W(x,y)  is  replaced  by  t  n(x,y,X).  This  equation  is  an  approximation  in  the  sense  that 
the  terms  of  the  Taylor  series  expansion  of  the  index  profile,  beyond  the  first  two 
terms,  are  assumed  to  be  negligible,  and  the  paraxial  grating  equation  has  been  used 
(eq.  (5.16)).  In  practice,  these  assumptions  do  not  limit  the  accuracy  of  the 
deflectometer. 

5.2.3.  Source  coherence  considerations 

Constraints  on  the  source  are  mainly  those  of  spatial  and  temporal  coherence 
and  are  similar  to  constraints  for  other  types  of  interferometry.  If  the  source  is 
resolvable  by  the  collimating  optics,  the  contrast  across  the  pupil  is  reduced  according 
to  the  Van  Gttert  Zemike  theorem14.  The  illumination  must  be  coherent  over  a  distance 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  shear  distance  A  for  fringes  to  be  visible.  Using  the  pinhole 
size  of  150  nm  derived  earlier  from  geometrical  considerations  (eq.  (5.5)),  and  a 
collimating  lens  placed  a  distance  of  300  mm  away,  the  first  zero  of  the  coherence 
function  for  an  incoherent  source15  is  at  approximately  1.2  mm,  which  was  only  twice 
the  largest  shear  distance  used  in  this  research.  For  this  reason  the  smaller  pinhole  size 
of  25  iim  was  used  to  insure  adequate  coherence  over  shear  distances  that  were  on  the 
order  of  1mm. 

The  temporal  coherence  required  is  such  that  the  equivalent  coherence  length  is 
less  than  the  optical  path  length  difference  experienced  by  the  fields  passing  through 
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two  points  on  the  sample  separated  by  the  shear  distance.  For  a  Hg  arc  lamp  with  a 

X2 

bandwidth  8X,  the  coherence  length  is  81  =—  .  For  a  Filtered  lamp  with  a"bandwidth 

8X 

of  SX  =  10  nm  at  a  wavelength  of  315  nm,  81  =  0.01  mm.  For  a  sample  with  a 
thickness  of  1  mm  this  result  implies  that  an  index  change  of  0.01  over  the  shear 
distance  would  be  at  the  limit  of  the  coherence  length.  Index  changes  of  this  magnitude 
are  often  fabricated16,  thus  the  shear,  A,  would  have  be  reduced  to  accommodate  steep 
index  profiles. 

5.3.  Comparison  of  moire  deflectometry  with  shearing  interferometry 

5.3.1.  Advantages 

There  are  many  advantages  of  using  the  moir6  deflectometer  over  conventional 
interferometric  measurement  of  the  index  of  refraction.  The  first  two  major  advantages 
are  the  ease  in  alignment  of  the  components  in  the  deflectometer  and  their  low  cost. 
The  second  advantage  is  the  option  of  using  a  low  coherence  source  such  as  an  arc 
lamp  in  conjunction  with  narrow  band  filters  to  select  the  desired  wavelength,  in  place 
of  a  larger  and  more  expensive  laser.  The  third  advantage  is  that  the  fringe  pattern  is 
independent  of  wavelength.  The  fourth  major  advantage  is  that  when  a  phase 
modulation  method  is  used  to  recover  the  phase  of  the  fringe  pattern  the  phase  can  be 
modulated  by  moving  one  of  the  gratings.  In  addition,  this  modulation  is  independent 
of  the  illumination  wavelength. 

5.3.2.  Disadvantages 

The  main  disadvantages  of  moir6  deflectometry  are  twofold.  The  First 
drawback  is  that  deflectometry  carries  the  same  disadvantages  as  those  of  shearing 
interferometry,  namely,  reduced  spatial  accuracy  and  fewer  fringes  present  in  the  fringe 
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pattern.  The  number  of  fringes  present  is  shown  in  Chapter  6  to  ultimately  limit  the 
accuracy  of  the  determination  of  the  index  profile; 

The  second  disadvantage  is  the  possible  decrease  in  sensitivity  relative  to 
shearing  interferometry  due  to  the  longer  "wavelength"  used  in  deflectometry.  The 
decrease  in  sensitivity  is  a  function  of  the  grating  separation  and  the  grating  period. 
Trade  offs  can  be  made,  however,  between  increased  spatial  accuracy  and  increased 
sensitivity  by  varying  these  two  parameters. 
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S.4.  Harmonic  Phase  Retrieval 

In  order  to  increase  the  accuracy  with  which  phase  data  can  be  retrieved  from 
any  interference  pattern,  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  type  of  automated  fringe  detection 
scheme  giving  precise  phase  information.  There  are  many  schemes  reported  in  the 
literature,  the  most  common  are  the  family  of  N-bucket  techniques17,18  and  variations 
on  the  heterodyne  method19.  Each  has  been  applied  most  often  to  conventional 
interferometry  and  involves  shifting  the  phase  of  a  reference  beam  in  a  controlled 
manner  and  then  interfering  this  beam  with  a  test  beam  containing  the  wavefront  to  be 
measured.  In  the  N-bucket  techniques  the  phase  of  the  reference  beam  (or  equivalently, 
the  fringe  pattern)  is  stepped  N  times  in  equal  increments  of  2rc/N.  After  each  step  the 
intensity  1^  is  measured.  The  optical  phase,  6,  is  extracted  from  the  data  through  the 
following  relation20: 


tan(B)  = 


(5.25) 


This  method  is  accurate,  typically  on  the  order  of  -jqq,  and  lends  itself  well  to  2:D 

calculations  using  data  gathered  in  parallel  with  a  CCD  array  and  stored  by  a  frame 

grabber.  The  main  disadvantage  of  this  technique  is  that  the  modulation  amplitude  must 
be  at  least  X,  where  N  is  greater  than  2.  For  a  25  pm  pitch  grating  with  N=3 

this  amplitude  is  greater  than  17  pm,  leading  to  problems  in  PZT  performance  (greater 
hysteresis  errors  and  larger  current  drawn  from  the  driving  electronics). 

The  heterodyne  method  with  two  beam  interference  involves  a  constant  shift  in 
the  frequency  of  the  "test"  beam  relative  to  the  reference  beam.  A  stationary  detector 
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placed  in  the  fringe  pattern  then  "sees"  a  sinusoidal  modulation  in  time  with  a  frequency 
equal  to  the  optical  beat  frequency  between  the  reference  and  test  beams.  The  phase  of 
the  electrical  signal  from  the  detector  is  shifted  in  phase  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  phase 
of  the  fringe  pattern  (plus  some  constant).  A  one  dimensional  profile  of  the  sample 
phase  can  then  be  easily  gathered  by  scanning  the  detector  across  the  fringe  pattern  and 
recording  the  phase  of  the  detected  signal  as  a  function  of  position  using  a  standard 
phase  meter  or  a  phase  sensing  lock-in  amplifier.  Methods  for  shifting  the  frequency 
include  Zeeman-splitting21  and  doppler  shifting  from  a  moving  grating22. 

Methods  of  this  second  type,  involving  scanning  a  "point "  detector  across  the 
image  of  the  sample  have  been  most  useful  for  the  measurement  of  gradient-index 
samples  in  the  past.  This  is  because  the  maximum  measurable  fringe  density  is  not 
limited  by  the  density  of  pixels  in  the  detector  (in  for  example,  a  CCD  array)  but  instead 
by  the  scanning  optics  (by  way  of  their  magnification  and  resolution).  While  it  is  not 
expected  that  fringe  densities  are  high  in  the  deflectometer,  there  are  other  advantages  in 
using  a  point  scanning  system.  The  primary  advantage  of  point  scanning  is  that  if  the 
detector  is  placed  on  the  optical  axis  and  the  object  itself  is  translated,  there  are  no 
errors  introduced  due  to  lateral  color  aberration  in  the  imaging  optics.  For  these 
reasons  a  quasi-heterodyne  method  has  been  chosen  to  aid  in  accurate  phase  detection. 

Translating  the  reference  grating  at  a  constant  velocity  gives  a  shift  in  frequency 
to  the  diffracted  orders  of: 


P  ,  (5.26) 

where  m  is  the  diffraction  order  and  V  is  the  velocity  of  the  grating.  Unfortunately,  in 
using  this  method,  one  would  soon  run  out  of  grating  unless  it  were  very  long!  One 
scheme  to  overcome  this  limitation  is  to  move  the  grating  forwards  and  backwards  at  a 
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constant  speed  in  a  sawtooth  type  motion.  Data  would  then  be  taken  only  during  one 
direction  of  travel.  Strieker23  has  implemented  this  type  of  detection  using 'an  electro¬ 
mechanical  shaker  on  the  second  grating  of  a  moird  deflectometer.  Unfortunately,  his 
method  suffers  due  to  nonlinearities  in  the  motion  of  the  grating.  Discontinuous 
movement  of  this  type  is  much  more  difficult  to  maintain  than  sinusoidal  motion, 
especially  at  higher  frequencies  with  large  amplitude  motion. 

5.4.1.  Harmonic  modulation 

A  quasi-heterodyne  method  was  discovered  and  analyzed  by  J.  Miceli24  . 
Miceli's  method,  which  he  termed  harmonic  modulation  consists  of  modulating  the 
phase  of  the  reference  beam  at  a  fundamental  frequency  plus  its  first  harmonic  so  that 
the  phase  modulation  4*  is: 

'P(t)  =  Asm(tot)  +  Brin(2cot  +  a)  (5.27) 

Miceli  has  derived  the  relationships  between  A,B,  and  a,  in  order  that  the  detected 
signal's  phase  (at  the  fundamental  frequency,  to)  is  equal  to  the  (optical)  phase  of  the 
fringe  pattern.  There  exists  a  continuum  of  solutions  which  includes  amplitudes  for  A 
and  B  that  are  less  than  giving  a  total  modulation  amplitude  of  less  than  j,  which 

makes  it  very  attractive  for  systems  where  the  "wavelength"  is  relatively  large  as  in  the 
deflectometer.  It  was  decided  that  this  type  of  quasi-heterodyne  detection  was  ideally 
suited  for  the  moir£  deflectometer  where  the  period  of  the  gratings  used  is  25  pm  and  a 

reduction  in  the  distance  required  to  move  the  grating  reduces  systematic  positional 
errors. 

The  derivation  given  by  Miceli  is  quite  long,  as  he  analyzes  the  general  case 
Arm(ncot)  +  Bsw(mcot  +  a),  for  all  integers  n  and  m.  The  effect  on  the  linearity  of  the 
relationship  between  the  electrical  phase  and  the  optical  phase  of  a  is  not  discussed  by 
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Miceli  except  as  an  experimentally  determined  parameter.  Although  his  theoretical 
treatment  does  include  a,  the  functional  form  a  takes  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy 
analysis.  In  order  to  more  fully  understand  the  effects  of  variations  in  A,  B,  and  a  on 
the  system  linearity  and,  through  them,  the  effects  of  non-ideal  grating  motion,  it  is 
necessary  to  rederive  the  harmonic  interferometry  equations  into  a  form  which  lends 
itself  to  a  more  straightforward  analysis. 

5.4.2.  Derivation  of  phase  retrieval  via  harmonic  modulation 

This  derivation  is  very  general  in  nature  and  is  applicable  to  any  two  beam 
interference  in  which  the  phase  of  one  beam  can  be  modulated.  The  derivation  starts 
with  the  two  beam  interference  equation  and  isolates  components  at  the  fundamental 
frequency.  This  derivation  assumes  that  eq.  (5.22)  for  the  detected  signal  can  be 
equivalently  represented  by  (where  the  two  beams  are  assumed  to  be  of  equal  intensity 
and  arc  normalized  to  one  half): 

I  =  i[l  +  a>j[0(x,y)+'I'(t)]]  (J28) 

where  'P(t)  =  A«n(cot)  +  Brin(2tot+a)  and  0(x,y)  =  -~MV(x,y)  (z,  is  the  grating 

separation,  p  is  the  grating  pitch,  and  W(x, y)  is  the  phase  change  in  traversing  the 
sample).  Factors  affecting  the  contrast  of  the  fringe  pattern  have  been  left  out.  The 
easiest  method  of  simplifying  this  equation  is  to  realize  that  the  expansion  of  cosOP(t)) 
consists  of  products  of  sin(nm)  and  sin(mun).  These  products  consist  of  components 
that  oscillate  at  frequencies  (n+m)co  and  (n-m)co.  All  terms  that  involve  products  where 
In-ml  *  1  can  be  dropped  (i.e.  drop  products  with  either  n  and  m  odd  or  n  and  ni  even) 
since  they  are  electronically  filtered  out 
The  following  identities  are  useful: 
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(5.28  a) 


C0$(A5m(tOt))  =  Jo(A)  +  2^/2n(A)c<w((2n)ait)  > 

n=l 

and 

•o 

sin(Bsin(m))  =  2Xy2n-i(B)««((2n  -  l)cot)  (5.28  b) 

n=l 

Explicitly  writing  out  ¥(t),  the  detected  signal  (eq.  (5.28)): 

I  =  -{l  +  ttv{Asm(cot)+  Brin(20)t  +  a)  +  0(x,y)}}  .  (5.29) 

Expanding  this  equation  gives 

1  =  cos(Asin(an))cos(Bsin(2(£A  +  a)  +  9) 

-  sin{ A sin(ant))sin(Bsin(2m  +  a)  +  6)  .  (5.30) 

The  second  factor  of  the  first  term  of  eq.  (5.30)  can  be  further  expanded  using 

cos(Bsin(2m  +  a)  +  0)  =  cos{Bsin(2m  +  a  ))cos(6) 

-  sin(Bsin(2m  +  a))sin{8)  .  (5.31) 

By  examining  eq.  (5.31)  in  conjunction  with  the  identities  (5.28  a)  and  (5.28  b)  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  frequency  content  of  the  first  line  of  eq.  (5.30)  is  all  either  d.c.  or 
higher  harmonics  of  co  and  thus  are  filtered  out.  This  leaves  the  second  line  of  eq. 
(5.30),  so  that  after  dropping  constants  of  proportionality  and  d.c.  terms  the  detected 
signal  becomes: 

I  =  -sin(Asin(<ot))sin(Bsin(2a)t  +  a)+6)  .  (5.32) 

Using  identities  (5.28  a)  and  (5.28  b)  again  gives: 
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( -  \ 

I  =  -2  ^y2a_j(A)sin((2n-l)cDt)  x 

<0*1  J 

^co^(0)|2^/2m_1(B)5m((2m  -  l)(2tot  +  a))  j 

+sm(0)j /0(B)  +  2^72m(B)c0s(2m(2GK  +  a))|  .  (5.33) 

l  m«l  J  j 

To  retain  only  those  components  of  frequency  win  the  product  of  the  first  term  with  the 
second  term  is  equivalent  to  requiring  that  12n-l  *  2(2m-l)l  =  1.  This  implies  either 

n  =  2m  or  n  =  2m-l 

In  the  same  way,  retaining  components  at  CD  in  the  product  of  the  first  term  with  the 
third  term  means  that  I2n-1  -  4ml  =  1,  implying  either 

D,=.2m  or  n  =  2m+ 1 

Keeping  only  these  components  and  making  the  appropriate  changes  in  indices: 


4£A»+i(A)/2lB(B)ttn(cDt  -2ma)| 

l»*i  J  j 

-2s/n(0)/,(A)/o(B)sm(a>t)  (5.34) 

It  is  not  immediately  obvious  what  the  relationship  is  between  the  phase  of  the  detected 
signal  from  the  way  the  signal  is  represented  above  and  the  optical  phase,  6.  Further 
expansion  of  eq.  (5.34)  and  then  rearranging  yields  an  expression  for  the  filtered  signal 
that  can  be  written  as: 
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I  =  Xc0s(cot)  +  Y  sm(  cot) 


(5.35) 


where 


X  =  -2Dcos(6)  +  2Esin(e) 
Y  =-2¥cos{6)  +  2Gsin(6) 


(5.36) 


and  the  coefficients  D,  E,  F,  and  G  are 


D  =  I/2m-i(B)[/4m-i(A)  +  /4m-3(A)]cos((2m  -  l)a) 


E  =  I^m(B)[i4m-,(A)  +  74m+1(A)]sm(2ma) 


F  =  I^2m-i(BX/4m-i(A)  -  /4m_3(A)]srn((2m  -  l)a) 


G  X/2n,(BX^m+i(A)-74m-i(A)]cos(2ma)j-/1(A)70(B) 

The  filtered  detected  signal  is  in  the  form: 

ID  =  Kcos(cot+  0[>). 

Equating  eqs.  (5.35)  and  (5.38)  it  is  easily  shown  that 

K  =  (X?  +  Y2^ 


(5.37) 


(5.38) 


(5.39) 


D  V  XJ  (Dcos(e)-Esin(0) 


(5.40) 


The  requirement  for  linearity  between  the  detected  phase  and  the  optical  phase  can  be 
stated  as 


0d=±0+8  , 


(5.41) 
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where  5  is  some  arbitrary  phase  shift. 
Rewriting  eq.  (5.40)  as 


tan(±6+ 8)  = 


rico5(d+C) 


(5.42) 


where 

G2=F2  +  G2 
n2=E2+D2  , 
tan(Q  =  •-  ,  and 


(5.43) 

(5.44) 

(5.45) 

(5.46) 


Furthennore,  the  requirement  of  linearity  forces  Q  =  II.  Examining  eqs.  (5.40-5.44)  in 
light  of  this,  it  can  be  seen  that  one  obvious  solution  for  the  positive  branch  is  to  require 
that  D  =  ±G,  E  =  F  =  0  and  8  =  £  =  q  *  0.  This  is  the  solution  choosen  by  Miceli  and 
is  the  one  examined  here.  The  equation  D  =  G  can  be  used  to  derive  the  requirements 
on  the  amplitudes  A  and  B  for  linearity.  The  existence  of  other  solutions  is  not 
investigated  here  but  their  existence  is  investigation  to  carry  out  in  order  to  determine  if 
there  are  smaller  amplitude  solutions  for  A  and  B  than  those  discussed  here. 

The  condition  that  E  =  F  =  0  can  be  very  simply  met  by  requiring  that 


a  =  KJt  k  =  0,1,...  (5.47) 

(Note  that  if  a  =  k^,  where  K  =  1,3,...  then  X  =  0  and  the  linearity  requirement,  eq. 

(5.41),  cannot  be  met.)  The  condition  D=±G  implies  that: 
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(5.48) 


X  A.-, (A)  + 

m«l 

±{i[A.(BXA.„(A)-/4„.i(A)]]+/,(A)/0(B)|  =  0  _ 

which  gives  the  conditions  on  A  and  B  under  which  the  detected  signal's  phase  and  the 
absolute  value  of  the  optical  phase  are  identical. 

Because  of  the  way  in  which  Bessel  functions  decrease  in  amplitude  with 
increasing  order  and  the  nature  of  the  summations  in  eq.  (5.48)  it  is  sufficient  to 
examine  only  the  first  term  in  each  summation  (m=l).  (Examination  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  first  few  terms  and  later  actual  experimental  use  of  the  solutions  found  using  only 
the  first  term  have  verified  the  correctness  of  this  approximation.)  Using  only  the  terms 
corresponding  to  m  =  1  eq.  (5.48)  becomes 

•/.(Bjy3(A)  +  y,(A)] 

±{/1(B)[75(A)-/,(A)]+/,(A)yo(B)}  =  0  (5  49) 

The  linearity  requirement  must  now  be  expressed  as 

0D=±{-l)x0  '  (5.50) 

Plotting  the  two  equations  corresponding  to  the  positive  and  negative  branches  of  the 
left  side  of  eq.  (5.49)  graphically  indicates  the  position  of  linear  solutions  as  zero 
crossings.  Figure  5.6  shows  these  two  plots  as  a  function  of  B  for  an  arbitrarily 
chosen  value  of  1  rad.  for  A. 

Once  the  amplitudes  for  A  and  B  are  chosen  so  that  linearity  is  obtained,  there 
are  two  values  of  k  that  are  interesting:  k  =  0  or  1,  corresponding  to  a  =  0  or  7t, 
respectively.  In  order  to  have  6  =  +0D  either  the  positive  branch  with  k  =  0 
(equivalently,  a  =  0)  can  be  used,  or  the  negative  branch  with  k  =  1  (a  =  n)  can  be 
used.  It  is  advantageous  to  use  the  solution  with  the  smallest  amplitudes  for  A  and  B 
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because  limiting  the  distance  the  grating  moves  decreases  systematic  errors  due  to  non¬ 
ideal  behavior  of  the  device  used  to  move  the  grating.  From  the  graph  in  5.5  it  can  be 


B  (radians) 

Figure  5.6 

Graph  of  eq.  (1.1)  form-1  andA-1  rad.  Linear  solutions  correspond  to  the  zero 

crossings  of  the  two  branches. 


seen  that  linear  solutions  for  the  negative  branch  occur  for  smaller  values  of  A  and  B. 
Thus  choosing  solutions  corresponding  to  the  negative  branch  and  a  =  n  gives  the 
required  linearity  and  smaller  amplitude  motion  of  the  grating. 

Finding  the  first  zeros  of  the  negative  branch  of  eq.  (5.49)  as  a  two-dimensional 
function  of  A  and  B  lends  itself  easily  to  numerical  techniques  on  a  microcomputer.  A 
plot  of  the  values  of  B  that  give  linear  solutions  as  a  function  of  A  for  the  negative 
branch  are  shown  in  figure  5.7. 

Given  the  condition  of  linearity,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  amplitude  of  the 
detected  signal  at  frequency  co  is 


k  =  (d2+g2)* 


(5.51) 
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which  is  independent  of  both  optical  phase  and  time.  This  is  an  important  point  since  a 
direct  check  of  the  linearity  of  the  system  is  to  vary  the  optical  phase  and  determine 


whether  or  not  the  amplitude  of  the  detected  signal  changes.  This  form  for 


Figure  5.7 

Graph  of  values  of  A  and  B  giving  linearized  solutions  to  eq.  (5.49)  (After  Miceli ). 
the  amplitude  neglects  the  contrast  limiting  factor  derived  in  eq.  (5.23)  which  depends 
on  the  second  derivative  of  the  wavefront. 

One  advantage  of  the  derivation  presented  here  is  that  it  is  in  a  form  which 
allows  the  effects  of  non-ideal  phase  modulations  to  be  examined  in  some  detail.  This 
analysis  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  what  effects  non-ideal  system  behavior  or 
alignment  have  on  the  linearity  of  the  detected  phase. 

e 

Figure  5.8  shows  plots  of  the  detected  phase  versus  the  optical  phase  (or  phase 
of  the  fringe  pattern  at  the  output  of  the  deflectometer)  for  three  different  states  of  the 
modulating  signal.  The  first  plot  shows  a  linear  relationship  between  the  detected  phase 
and  the  optical  phase.  The  second  and  third  plots  show  the  effects  of  an  amplitude 
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Fringe  Pattern  Phase  (Radians) 


Figure  5.8 

Effect  of  errors  in  the  modulating  signal's  phase  and  amplitude  on  the  linearity  of  the 

detected  phase. 

X  it 

error  of  approximately  and  a  phase  error  of  j  ,  respectively.  These  plots  are 


generated  using  eq.  (5.40),  which  gives  the  relationship  between  the  detected  phase  and 
the  optical  phase.  Because  the  index  change  is  proportional  to  the  integral  of  the 
detected  phase,  the  calculated  index  profile  has  periodic  errors  if  either  the  amplitude  (A 
or  B)  of  the  phase  modulation  is  incorrect,  or  a  is  incorrect.  The  error  in  the  index  of 
refraction  follows  the  phase  error,  being  periodic  and  n/2  out  of  phase  with  the  detected 
phase  error.  Neither  of  these  types  of  errors  is  acceptable  for  precise  determination  of 
the  index  profile  although  their  effects  are  mitigated  for  measurements  over  many 
periods. 


5.4.3.  Effects  of  non-ideal  modulation  on  linearity 

Miceli  has  demonstrated  experimentally  the  errors  introduced  when  a  is  not 
either  0  or  n  or  when  A  or  B  are  not  set  at  the  values  which  give  linearity  between  the 
detected  signal  and  the  optical  phase,  showing  results  similar  to  those  in  fig.  5.8.  He 
has  also  demonstrated  the  shift  from  positive  linearity  to  negative  linearity  when  a  is 
changed  from  0  to  n  ,  as  predicted  by  eq.  (5.50).  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  examine 
the  tolerances  on  a  if  the  values  of  A  and  B  are  used  as  compensating  parameters. 

Although  the  form  for  the  detected  phase  (eq.  (5.40))  is  simple,  it  is  not  clear 
what  effects  changes  in  the  amplitudes  of  the  components  of  the  driving  signal  from 
their  ideal  amplitudes  have  on  the  detected  phase.  An  examination  of  the  effects  small 
changes  of  A,  B,  and  a  have  on  the  detected  signal  suggests  that  the  error  in  the 
detected  signal  Eq,  defined  as 

eD  =  #d  -  0  ,  (5.52) 

can  be  written  as 

ED=Y  +  f3tt>»(2e)  +  Scos(2e).  (5.53) 

This  can  be  seen  by  examining  fig.  5.8.  To  prove  that  this  is,  in  fact,  an  accurate 
expression  for  the  error,  the  right  hand  side  of  eq.  (5.40)  for  ^  can  be  equated  to  eD  + 
6.  Taking  the  tangent  of  both  sides  and  cross  multiplying  while  assuming  that  y,  p, 
and  £  are  small  yields 

[-F  +  G  Mn(0)|l  -  tan(9)(  y  +  (5,rin(20)  +  4cos(20))] 

=  [D-Era/i(0)][mn(0)  +  Y  +  P^'n(20)  +  ^cor(20)]  (5.54) 

where  D,  E,  F,  and  G  are  defined  in  eqs.  (5.37).  Expanding  this  and  equating  factors 
of  cos(ff),  sin(2ff),  etc.  gives 
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V 


t  _  2(D  +  G)[(E  -  F)(D  -  G)  +  (E  +  F)(D  +  G)]  -  (E  +  F)[(D  +  G)2  +  (E  +  F)2 
^  (D  +  G)[(D  -  G)2  +  (E  +  F)2  -  2(D  +  G)3] 

(E  +  FHCG  +  D^ 

1  G-  D 

P  _  iSLllP)  +  (E  +  F)y 
G  +  D 

These  can  be  simplified  somewhat  by  realizing  that  under  certain  conditions  (E+F)  may 
be  small  or  (D+G)  may  be  large,  etc.  Unfortunately,  this  type  of  simplification  does 
not  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  error,  Ed,  or  the  interactions  between  A,  B, 
and  a.  Figure  5.9  consists  of  contour  plots  of  y,  P,  and  £  as  functions  of  a  and  B.  (It 
is  noted  here  that  although  each  of  y,  p,  and  £  are  functions  of  A,  B,  and  a,  it  is 
sufficient  for  this  analysis  to  assume  that  the  functions  D,  E,  F,  and  G  take  on  all 
interesting  values  as  B  varies  and  A  is  held  fixed.)  It  is  evident  from  fig.  5.9  that  P  is 
essentially  independent  of  variations  in  a  while  y  and  £  are  independent  of  variations  in 
B  (or  A).  This  is  explicitly  indicated  by  writing  ed  as 


£d  *  7(a)  +  P(\B)sin(20)  +  £(a)cos(20) .  (5  55^ 

This  means  that  errors  in  the  phase  of  the  driving  signal  for  the  grating  modulation 
cannot  be  corrected  through  an  adjustment  of  the  amplitudes  of  the  sin( cot)  or  sin( 2cot) 
components  and  vice-versa.  (On  the  more  positive  side,  the  rms  error  does  not  increase 
as  the  sum  of  y,  (3,  and  £,  but  as  the  sum  of  y  and  either  /J  or  £,  which  ever  is  greater, 
due  to  the  orthogonality  of  sin(20)  and  cos(20).)  This  result  has  been  experimentally 
verified  on  several  dissimilar  systems,  all  of  which  use  the  harmonic  method  of  phase 
detection. 
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Figure  5.9 

Plots  demonstrating  the  relative  independence  of  y,  p,  and  %from  either  aorB  (A). 

For  each  contour  plot  the  vertical  axis  is  a  and  the  horizontal  axis  is  B  (A).  The  small 
cross  near  the  center  of  each  plot  represents  the  position  of  the  linearized  solution. 


The  above  analysis  and  fig.  5.9  show  that  it  is  sufficient  to  examine  the  effects 
of  errors  in  A  and  B  separately  from  errors  in  a.  Figure  5.10  shows  the  effect  of 


errors  in  the  amplitudes  of  A  and  B  while  a  is  held  constant  at  its  correct  value  (re,  in 


this  case).  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  derivation  for  the  form  of  the  error 
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assumes  that  .he  deviations  from  the  correc  values  are  small,  so  mat  the  errors 
represented  by  contours  far  from  .he  ideal  values  for  A  and  B  are  certainly  understated. 


Figure  5  JO 

Flo,  showing  7m- 

Figure  5.1 1  shows  die  magnitude  of  the  errors  induced  when  the  phase,  a,  of 
the  harmonic  driving  signal  is  in  error. 

The  conclusion  to  be  reached  from  the  above  analysis  is  that  tire  harmonic 
modulation  scheme  for  phase  retrieval  is  relatively  insensitive  to  small  deviations  in  the 
driving  waveform.  However,  the  effects  of  these  errors  can  be  significant  when  there 
are  few  fringes  and  the  desired  quantity  is  recovered  through  an  integration  of  the 
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Phase  Error  (Radians) 


phase.  Furthermore,  the  errors  due  to  deviations  in  A  and  B  from  their  ideal  values 
cannot  be  compensated  for  by  an  adjustment  in  a,  and  vice-versa. 


It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  there  is  a  roughly  linear  variation  of 
the  error  amplitude  in  the  detected  signal  with  either  amplitude  or  phase  errors  in  the 
modulation. 
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5.5.  Summary 

The  use  of  a  moir6  deflectometer  has  been  presented  as  an  effective  means  for 
measuring  the  profiles  of  GRIN  materials  over  a  wide  wavelength  range. 

The  equations  describing  the  intensity  in  the  image  plane  have  been  derived  and 
the  advantages  of  optical  filtering  in  conjunction  with  electronic  filtering  have  been 
discussed. 

The  use  of  the  harmonic  phase  modulation  method  has  been  shown  to  be 
applicable  to  the  deflectometer  with  the  added  advantage  of  wavelength  independent 
phase  modulation. 

The  theory  governing  the  harmonic  phase  retrieval  method  has  been  rederived 
and  discussed  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  correction  of  errors  introduced  by  non-ideal 
phase  modulation. 
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CHAPTER  6 


Results  of  Measurements  using  the  Moir6  Deflectometer 
6.1.  Introduction 

This  chapter  describes  the  experimental  apparatus  making  up  the  moird 
deflectometer  and  the  measurements  that  have  been  made  with  it.  The  complete 
deflectometer  can  be  divided  into  two  subdivisions,  one  consisting  of  the  optical 
apparatus  (including  the  source)  and  one  consisting  of  the  electrical  apparatus 
(including  the  detectors  and  the  computer).  The  considerations  made  during  the  design 
of  the  deflectometer  are  presented  along  with  detailed  directions  for  the  alignment  and 
operation  of  the  instrument. 

Discussions  in  the  literature  of  moir£  deflectometry  are  seldom  concerned  with 
the  type  of  illuminating  source  used.  The  widespread  use  of  lasers  as  sources  has 
removed  most  concerns  in  interferometry  about  source  temporal  coherence  (wavelength 
bandwidth)  and  spatial  coherence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  a  laser  generally  limits 
the  user  to  a  few  wavelengths,  unless  more  than  one  type  of  laser  is  used.  The  broad 
coherence  tolerance  of  the  moir6  deflectometer  allows  the  use  of  a  filtered  incoherent 
source,  in  this  case  a  mercury  arc  lamp.  The  mercury  arc  is  attractive  because  it  can 
provide  illumination  at  many  different  wavelengths  (approximately  7  spectral  peaks  in 
the  visible  and  uv)  and  because  the  narrowness  of  the  peaks  reduces  wavelength 
uncertainty  errors  in  the  calculation  of  the  index  dispersion. 

The  use  of  a  broadband  source  put  severe  constraints  on  the  type  of  optics 
available  for  collimation  and  imaging.  Finding  achromatic  lenses  for  such  a  wide 
wavelength  band  was  not  possible.  A  lack  of  achromatism  in  the  imaging  optics  would 
have  led  to  lateral  chromatic  aberration  in  the  image.  This  variation  in  magnification 
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with  wavelength  was  not  acceptable  for  the  measurement  of  wavelength  dependent 
data,  hence  the  use  in  this  work  of  all  reflecting  optics.  The  only  exceptions4o  the  use 
of  reflecting  optics  were  the  gratings  themselves,  which  were  fabricated  on  uv  grade 
fused  silica  blanks  and  the  condenser  optics  for  the  arc  lamp,  which  were  also  fused 
silica. 

The  implementation  of  a  sample  scanning  stage  is  presented  and  the  advantages 
over  other  methods  of  scanning  the  image  are  discussed.  The  most  important  of  these 
advantages  are  the  ability  to  use  the  imaging  optics  on-axis  and  the  freedom  from 
position  dependent  noise  across  the  object  field.  One  example  of  position  dependent 
noise  is  non-uniformities  in  phase  across  the  field  caused  by  imperfections  in  the 
gratings  or  by  aberrations  introduced  by  the  collimating  optics. 

The  final  sections  of  this  chapter  are  devoted  to  discussing  the  data  from  the 
deflectometer  and  the  various  sources  of  error  present  in  gathering  and  reducing  the 
data.  The  effect  of  some  of  these  errors  on  the  calculated  index  of  refraction  is  quite 
significant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  random  temporal  noise  did  not  adversely 
affect  the  result.  The  largest  sources  of  errors  came  from  systematic  errors  during  the 
reduction  of  the  data.  The  accuracy  and  precision  of  the  deflectometer  are  discussed 
and  the  results  of  measurements  are  presented  and  compared  with  measurements  made 
using  an  a.c.  Mach-Zehnder  interferometer. 

The  achromatic  operation  of  the  deflectometer  and  the  accuracy  to  which  index 
profiles  can  be  measured  suggests  that  measuring  the  dispersion  of  GRIN  materials 
may  be  possible.  Several  measurements  have  been  carried  out  on  both  GRIN  ion- 
diffused  glass  and  GRIN  fluoride  crystals  and  are  presented  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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6.2.  Deflectometer  Apparatus 

Figure  6.1  shows  a  schematic  of  the  complete  deflectometer  with  the  division  of 
the  apparatus  into  two  separate  groups,  optics  and  electronics,  outlined.  Apart  from  the 
modifications  necessary  for  achromatic  operation,  the  deflectometer  optics  are  not 
fundamentally  different  from  those  of  the  Talbot  interferometers  reported  in  the 
literature. 

6.2.1.  Source  and  collimating  optics 

The  source  was  a  100  W  mercury  arc  lamp  in  an  ORIEL  lamp  housing,  model 
66007.  This  arc  (Osram  HBO  1  COW/2)  is  the  brightest  Hg  arc  source  available  in  the 
under  1000  W  range.  The  arc  brightness  is  1700  CD/mm2  and  has  a  diameter  of 
approximately  0.25  mm.  The  arc  is  collimated  using  an  F/1.0  fused  silica  lens  (F  =  35 
mm)  and  then  is  focused  onto  a  25  4m  pinhole  with  another  F/1.0  fused  silica  lens  (F  = 
50  mm)  for  a  total  magnification  of  approximately  1.4. 

The  illumination  from  the  pinhole  is  reflected  onto  a  concave  collimating  mirror 
(F  =  300  mm)  positioned  at  the  same  height  as  the  gratings  but  lower  than  the  pinhole. 
The  effect  of  this  off-axis  arrangement  is  to  introduce  a  significant  amount  of 
astigmatism  and  coma  (among  other  aberrations)  in  the  image.  Because  the 
arrangement  is  off-axis  in  one  plane,  the  effect  of  the  aberrations  is  made  negligible  by 
orienting  the  gratings  so  that  their  planes  are  perpendicular  to  both  the  optical  axis  and 
the  plane  on  which  the  projection  of  the  mirror  and  arc  are  symmetrical.  (See  fig.  6.2.) 
Thus  the  only  aberration  in  the  x  direction,  the  direction  in  which  measurements  are 
made,  is  the  spherical  aberration  and  defocus  due  to  the  collimating  mirror. 
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Phase  Retrieval  Electronics 


Figure  6.1 

Schematic  of  the  moiri  deflectometer. 


Figure  6.2 

Top  and  side  views  of  the  orientation  of  the  first  grating  relative  to  the  collimating 
mirror  and  arc  source.  The  grating  lines  are  parallel  to  the  y  direction  (out  of  the  page). 
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6.2.2.  Gratings 

Gratings  that  were  commercially  available  were  supplied  on  glass  substrates  that 
do  not  transmit  significant  uv  radiation  below  365  nm.  For  this  reason,  it  was 
necessary  to  fabricate  gratings  on  fused  silica  substrates  using  a  commercial  grating  as  a 
mask.  The  gratings  were  purchased  from  Rolyn  Optics  and  are  stated  as  being  1000 
line  pairs  per  inch  (25.40  pm  grating  period)  and  are  50  mm  square.  Measurements  of 
the  gratings  gave  a  value  of  25.45  pm  for  the  period.  These  gratings  were  used  as 
masks  for  the  exposure  of  a  photoresist  film  on  a  chrome  coated  fused  silica  substrates. 
After  the  excess  chrome  and  photoresist  were  removed  the  resultant  gratings  had  a  ratio 
of  opaque  bar  width  to  space  width  of  approximately  40:60  (estimated  visually  by 
examination  through  an  optical  microscope). 

The  ability  to  check  one  grating  against  another  by  observing  the  moir6  fringes 
formed  when  they  are  placed  on  top  of  each  other  provides  a  sensitive  test  of  the  quality 
of  both  the  replication  process  and  of  the  original  gratings.  No  moir6  fringes  were 
observed  under  these  conditions  for  either  the  masters  or  the  replicas,  indicating  that 
any  non-symmetrical  cumulative  errors  in  the  position  of  the  gratings'  lines  were  less 
than  5  pm  (assuming  that  the  threshold  for  the  observation  of  a  fractional  fringe  is  0.2 
fringes). 

It  was  important  to  be  able  to  align  both  gTatings  parallel  to  each  other  and 
perpendicular  to  the  illumination.  The  second  grating  was  held  in  a  rigid  mount  that 
allowed  the  grating  to  move  only  in  the  plane  of  the  grating.  This  was  accomplished  by 
placing  opposite  edges  of  the  grating  on  two  shallow  lips  machined  into  the  mount. 

The  first  grating  needed  to  be  positioned  very  accurately  relative  to  the  second 
grating.  If  the  plane  of  the  first  grating  were  not  parallel  to  the  second  grating,  a 
variable  shear  could  exist  across  the  field  and  measuring  the  grating  separations  would 
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become  very  difficult.  In  order  to  provide  4  axis  positioning  ability  (x-y  plane,  z  axis, 
and  rotation  about  the  z  axis)  the  first  grating  of  the  deflectometer  was  mounted  on  a 
small  rotation  stage  with  the  axis  of  rotation  oriented  in  the  z  direction  (see  fig.  6.3). 
The  rotation  stage  was  in  turn  attached  to  a  micrometer  driven  kinematic  mount 
providing  tilt  of  the  x-y  plane.  The  whole  assembly  was  then  placed  on  a  manual  slide 
for  z  axis  positioning.  The  manual  slide  was  anchored  to  the  mount  for  the  second 
grating  and  provided  the  ability  to  adjust  the  separation  of  the  gratings. 

6.2.3.  Alignment  of  the  gratings 

The  alignment  of  the  deflectometer  is  quite  simple  in  comparison  to  the 
alignment  procedure  required  for  a  Mach-Zehnder  interferometer.  Once  the  pinhole  is 
illuminated  and  the  beam  is  fairly  well  collimated  the  reference  grating  is  positioned  in 
the  beam.  Because  the  opaque  bars  on  the  grating  are  chrome,  the  back-reflected 
diffraction  orders  are  easily  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  pinhole  mount.  The  position 
of  these  back  reflections  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in  adjusting  the  beam  until  it  is 
perpendicular  to  the  reference  grating.  In  the  same  way  the  first  grating  (or  sample 
grating)  can  be  aligned  until  its  back-reflected  diffraction  orders  overlap  the  reference 
grating's  orders  on  the  pinhole  mount.  Ideally,  the  two  zeroth  orders  should  be 
coincident  with  the  pinhole. 

6.2.4.  Scanning  the  object 

The  method  of  scanning  the  image  across  the  detector  can  have  a  very  large 
effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  deflectometer.  Because  the  index  profile  is  recovered  from 
the  phase  data  through  numerical  integration  (eq.  (5.7)),  spatial  errors  in  the  phase 
versus  position  profile  are  translated  into  errors  in  the  index  profile.  For  this  reason  it 
is  very  important  to  minimize  spatial  registration  errors,  especially  cumulative  ones. 
This  is  discussed  in  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 
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There  are  many  ways  to  scan  the  image  of  the  object  under  test  across  a  point 
detector.  One  method  is  to  insert  a  mirror  mounted  galvanometer  in  the  imaging  optics 
so  that  the  image  is  swept  across  the  detector.  This  method  is  prone  to  errors  from  two 
sources:  position  errors  due  to  angular  positioning  inaccuracies  of  the  galvanometer 
and  angular  image  distortion  errors  due  to  the  effects  of  wavelength  dependent  field 
aberrations  of  the  imaging  optics,  especially  lateral  color.  To  eliminate  the  effects  of 
lateral  color  the  detector  can  be  placed  on  the  optical  axis  of  the  imaging  system. 
Scanning  the  image  can  then  either  be  accomplished  by  translating  the  detector  and 
optics  together  so  that  the  object  is  scanned1  or  by  translating  the  object  itself2*3.  It  is 
the  latter  option  that  was  chosen  for  this  moird  deflectometer  since  the  object  is 
relatively  small  compared  to  the  imaging  optics/detector  combination  and  is  more  easily’ 
mounted  on  a  translation  stage.  Because  the  position  of  the  stage  and  object  can  be 
directly  read  from  the  stage  controller  any  systematic  errors  due  to  calculation  of  the 
optical  magnification  or  distortion  are  eliminated. 

An  additional  and  important  advantage  of  translating  the  object  is  that  any 
spatially  dependent  noise,  such  as  that  caused  by  dust  or  a  relative  tilt  or  rotation  of  the 
gratings,  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement.  Other  noise  sources  of  this 
type  include  aberrations  induced  by  the  collimating  optics  and  local  variations  in  the 
period  of  the  gratings.  Again,  these  do  not  introduce  position  dependent  errors  in  the 
measurement  if  the  sample  is  translated. 

An  ORIEL  Encoder-Mike  model  18268  motorized  micrometer  was  used  to 
translate  the  stage  on  which  the  sample  holder  was  mounted.  The  sample  holder 
provided  manually  adjustable  vertical  positioning  (y  axis).  The  extension  of  the 
micrometer  was  translated  by  a  shaft  mounted  encoder  into  electrical  pulses  with  a 
resolution  of  0.1  Jim  per  pulse.  The  speed  and  direction  of  the  micrometer  was 
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controlled  by  an  ORIEL  controller,  model  18007.  Manual  control  of  the  micrometer 
was  overridden  by  the  computer  during  actual  measurements. 
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Figure  6.3 

Two  views  of  the  layout  of  the  deflectometer 
6.2.5.  Imaging  Optics 

For  imaging  the  fringe  pattern  onto  the  detector  two  concave  spherical  minors 
were  used  which  eliminated  all  chromatic  abenations.  The  focal  lengths  of  the  two 
mirrors  were  400  mm  and  120  mm  The  overall  magnification  was  approximately  5.0. 
There  were  no  errors  from  image  distortion  due  to  lateral  chromatic  aberration  but  the 
aberrations  due  to  the  off-axis  Z  configuration  used  were  sizeable.  Off-axis  coma, 
astigmatism,  and  spherical  abenation  all  contributed  to  a  spot  size  that  was 
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approximately  175  pm  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  grating's  lines.  The  resolution 
at  the  object  was  thus  35  pm. 

6.3.  Deflectometer  Apparatus:  Electronics 

6.3.1.  Modulation  electronics  and  PZT 

As  is  discussed  in  chapter  5,  to  accurately  measure  the  phase  a  psuedo- 
heterodyne  method  known  as  harmonic  phase  modulation  is  implemented.  This 
method  involves  modulating  the  position  of  the  second  grating  with  a  sine  wave  plus  its 
first  harmonic.  Modulation  of  the  position  of  the  reference  grating  (the  second  grating) 
is  provided  by  a  Burleigh  PZT  pusher  model  PZ-40  which  has  a  maximum  travel  of 
40  pm.  The  pusher  was  mounted  in  an  aluminum  frame  which  also  held  the  reference 
grating.  Positive  contact  between  the  edge  of  the  grating  and  the  pusher  end  cap  is 
maintained  by  a  small  steel  spring. 

The  PZT  was  driven  by  a  Burleigh  high-voltage  amplifier,  model  PZ-70,  which 
provided  gain  and  offset  to  a  low  voltage  input.  The  required  phase  modulation  was  of 
the  form: 

M^tjs  Arin((0t)  +  Bjin(2(0t  +  a)  •  (6.1) 

It  was  necessary  to  have  the  amplitude  and  phase  of  either  the  co  component  or 
the  2co  component  adjustable  so  that  the  correct  values  could  be  set  for  A,  B  and  a. 
Once  the  phase  and  the  ratio  A/B  had  been  set  correctly,  the  gain  on  the  Burleigh  amp. 
could  be  adjusted  until  the  system  was  linearized.  This  was  the  point  at  which  the 
detected  phase  was  equal  to  the  optical  phase.  The  ability  to  adjust  the  relative 
amplitude  and  phase  of  the  two  components  of  the  phase  modulation  was  also 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  non-ideal  modulation  and  to  compensate 
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for  any  frequency  dependent  phase  shifts  or  amplitude  errors  introduced  by  the 
amplifier  or  by  non-ideal  response  of  the  PZT. 

To  generate  the  phase  modulation  signal  (eq.  (6.1))  the  sine  wave  output  from 
the  lock-in  amplifier  oscillator  was  amplified  and  then  was  used  as  the  input  to  an 
electronics  board  manufactured  by  Evans  Electronics  (model  4114).  The  output  of  this 
board  was  a  square  wave  that  was  locked  in  phase  to  the  input  wave  and  was  the  first 
harmonic  of  the  input  signal.  The  phase  of  the  output  was  adjustable  by  ±  180  deg. 
relative  to  the  input  using  an  on-board  potentiometer.  The  2a>  square-wave  was  low 
pass  filtered  to  yield  a  2o)  sine  wave  which  was  then  summed  using  a  variable  gain 
circuit  with  the  original  signal.  This  signal  was  amplified  by  the  Burleigh  HV  amplifier 
to  drive  the  PZT. 

The  fundamental  frequency,  0),  is  chosen  to  be  as  far  from  sources  of  electrical 
noise  as  is  possible.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  choosing  to  to  be  several  kilohertz 
or  higher.  Unfortunately,  a  PZT  acts  as  an  almost  purely  capacitive  load  to  the 
amplifier.  High  frequencies  require  large  currents  from  the  amplifier.  The  Burleigh 
amp.  has  a  current  limit  of  22  mA.  Knowing  the  current  limit,  and  the  capacitance 
of  the  PZT,  C  the  maximum  operating  frequency  can  be  calculated  using4: 


f  -  Jma. 
2tiCV 


(6.2) 


where  V  is  the  peak-to-peak  driving  voltage  for  the  PZT.  Using  this  equation  and 
assuming  operation  near  the  peak  signal  to  noise  ratio  for  the  harmonic  modulation 
scheme,  a  value  for  fmtx  can  be  calculated  to  be  approximately  105  Hz.  In  actual  tests 
the  cunrent  limit  for  the  amplifier  is  somewhat  higher  (or  the  capacitance  of  the  PZT  is 
higher)  than  that  stated  by  the  manufacturer.  A  fundamental  frequency  of  95.6  Hz.  is 
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used  as  the  best  compromise  between  the  components  available  and  the  maximum 
driving  frequency  possible. 

Figure  6.4  shows  a  schematic  of  the  electronic  layout  for  the  deflectometer. 
The  only  component  not  discussed  here  is  the  computer,  which  is  an  IBM  PC-AT.  The 
lock-in  amplifier  provides  the  ability  to  communicate  with  any  device  using  either  an 
IEEE-488  or  an  RS-232  communications  protocol.  Commands  can  be  sent  to  the  lock- 
in  to  control  the  output  of  up  to  2  D/A's  and  read  the  input  of  up  to  4  A/D’s  in  addition 
to  reading  the  value  of  the  detected  signal's  phase  and  amplitude. 

6.3.2.  Detection:  PMT's  and  Lock-In  Amplifier 

Detection  was  accomplished  using  Hamamatsu  end-on  photomultiplier  tubes, 
type  R960.  A  slit  with  a  length  of  10  mm  and  a  width  of  100  pm  was  used  to  limit  the 
effective  detector  size  of  the  signal  PMT.  Gain  voltage  for  the  PMT's  was  provided  by 
a  Bertan  model  PMT-20A  d.c.  to  d.c.  convener.  The  output  current  from  the  signal 
PMT  was  fed  directly  into  the  current  input  of  the  lock-in  amplifier  without  any  pre- 
amplification. 

The  lock-in  amplifier  (LIA)  amplifies  signals  that  are  coherent  with  the  reference 
signal  while  filtering  out  any  signals  that  are  not  coherent  with  the  reference  and  are 
more  than  a  few  millihertz  away  in  frequency.  This  is  accomplished  by  generating  a 
precision  sine  wave  using  a  phase-locked-loop  that  is  locked  to  the  reference  signal's 
phase  and  frequency.  Next  the  signal  is  isolated  by  mixing  (multiplying)  the  input 
voltage  containing  noise  and  the  signal  to  be  detected  with  the  precision  sine  wave.  The 
d.c.  component  of  the  mixed  signal  results  entirely  from  the  product  of  the  signal  to  be 
detected  and  the  reference  sine  wave  and  has  an  amplitude  proportional  to  sin(0),  where 
0  is  the  phase  of  the  signal.  A  low  pass  filter  (the  "pre-filter")  then  removes  all  a.c. 
noise.  This  scheme  is  extremely  effective  in  removing  any  noise  that  is  not  at  the  same 
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frequency  as  the  reference.  This  procedure  is  carried  out  simultaneously  in  two  parallel 
channels  with  one  channel  using  a  precision  cosine  wave  instead  of  a  sine  wave,  which 
results  in  a  d.c.  signal  proportional  to  cos(0).  The  arctangent  of  the  ratio  of  the  outputs 
of  these  two  channels  is  then  equal  to  the  phase  of  the  input  signal. 


Figure  6.4 

Electrical  schematic  for  the  phase  retrieval  electronics. 
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Because  the  LLA  provided  isolation  of  the  signal  from  any  coherent  noise  more 
than  a  few  millihertz  away  in  frequency,  the  phase  of  signals  with  amplitudes  as  small 
as  3.0  pA.  were  detectable.  The  reference  signal  was  taken  directly  from  the  oscillator 
signal  used  to  drive  the  PZT.  Ideally  the  reference  signal  should  be  taken  directly  from 
an  unobstructed  (by  the  sample)  portion  of  the  image  field.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the 
size  of  the  sample  and  the  fact  that  the  sample  was  translated  across  the  field,  it  was  not 
feasible  to  do  this. 
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6.4.  Error  sources  and  their  correction 


6.4.1.  Random  noise 

Sources  of  error  can  be  divided  into  two  categories,  either  random  or 
systematic,  and  then  further  subdivided  into  spatial  and  temporal  categories. 
Systematic  error  sources  include  non-linearities  between  the  detected  phase  and  the 
optica]  phase,  and  a  large  class  of  eiTors  involving  translation  of  the  raw  phase  data  into 
index  of  refraction.  Random  error  sources  included  noise  from  mechanical  vibrations, 
spatial  noise  caused  by  inhomogeneities  in  the  sample,  thermal  air  currents,  and 
electrical  noise  such  as  fluctuations  in  the  PZT  and  PMT  supply  voltages.  Random 
temporal  noises  with  time  constants  less  than  the  pre-filter  time  constant  were 
eliminated  by  the  lock-in  amplifier.  Time  constants  for  the  pre-filter  were  either  300 
ms.  or  1  s.  Thus  the  above  mentioned  temporal  noise  sources,  with  the  exception  of 
noise  from  mechanical  vibrations  that  occurred  at  the  fundamental  ffequency.were 
eliminated.  Random  noise  sources  with  time  constants  greater  than  the  prefilter  time 
constants  such  as  fluctuating  thermal  currents  in  the  air,  and  variations  in  the  PMT  and 
PZT  driving  voltages,  resulted  in  a  randomly  varying  phase  noise  with  peak-to-peak 
amplitude  of  approximately  3  degrees  (0.008  fringes).  By  placing  the  deflectometer 
apparatus  on  a  vibration  isolation  table  the  noise  could  be  reduced  to  approximately  2 
deg.  (0.003  fringes)  This  advantage  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  use  of  an  optical 
table  and  indicated  that  most  sources  of  noise  were  not  mechanical  in  nature. 

Translating  random  phase  noise  into  index  of  refraction  errors  is 
straightforward.  An  error  in  the  detected  phase,  Ep,  that  arises  at  one  datum  point  is 
translated  into  an  error  in  the  index  profile,  E,  through  the  relation 


(from  eq.  (5.7)  for  the  calculation  of  the  index  of  refraction),  where  the  distance 
between  measurements  is  5x.  Using  typical  parameter  values  of  8x  =  0.030  mm,  p  = 
25.4  pm,  zs  =  20  mm,  and  t  =  3  mm,  a  phase  error  of  20  deg.  (0.055  fringes)  leads  to 
an  error  in  the  index  profile  of  7  xl0‘7.  This  is  an  order  of  magnitude  less  than  the 
error  in  index  that  would  arise  in  a  Mach-Zender  interferometer  under  the  same 
conditions  (at  a  wavelength  of  500  nm.).  From  this  example  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
effect  this  type  of  random  noise  has  on  the  index  profile  is  negligible.  Noise  that  exists 
over  some  longer  period  of  time  that  includes  more  than  one  datum  point  is  not  so 
easily  dismissed.  Noise  of  this  type  has  a  cumulative  effect  on  the  index  profile  that 
can  quickly  add  up  to  a  significant  value.  An  example  of  this  type  is  thermal 
fluctuations  in  the  air.  A  spatially  dependent  thermal  fluctuation  of  the  ambient  room  air 
could  cause  phase  shifts  that,  if  they  existed  for  long  enough,  would  contribute  to  a 
phase  error  over  some  distance  on  the  face  of  the  sample. 

To  determine  the  magnitude  of  random  temporal  errors,  sets  of  three  identical 
scans  were  made  over  a  sample  at  the  same  wavelength,  with  each  scan  separated  in 
time  from  the  next  by  approximately  10  minutes.  The  difference  between  any  two 
scans  in  a  set  was  roughly  0.006  fringes  (rms).  Figure  6.5  shows  a  plot  of  the  phase 
difference  between  two  successive  scans.  Also  included  in  the  figure  is  the  index  of 
refraction  errors  that  arise  from  these  phase  errors.  From  this  it  can  be  concluded  that 
random  temporal  errors  are  not  sources  of  significant  phase  error. 
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Succesive  Measurement  Difference  (Fringes) 


Position  (mm.) 

Figure  65 

Plot  of  the  difference  between  two  scans  of  a  sample  separated  in  time  by 
approximately  10  minutes  and  the  associated  index  of  refraction  error.  The 
measurements  were  made  at  a  wavelength  of 577  nm.  (Sample  MH721) 

6.4.2.  Systematic  errors 

l!  was  found  that  the  sources  of  error  that  lead  to  significant  errors  in  the  index 
of  refraction  profile  all  came  under  the  category  of  systematic  errors.  Some  examples 
of  systematic  error  are  nonlinearities  in  the  relationship  between  the  detected  phase  and 
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the  optical  phase,  errors  in  locating  the  zero  delta-n  region,  and  spatial  registration 
errors  between  scans  made  at  different  wavelengths. 

Although  the  index  error  due  to  a  phase  error  at  one  data  point  may  be  small, 
because  the  calculated  index  of  refraction  is  a  cumulative  value,  errors  that  are 
correlated  over  several  data  points  can  sum  to  a  significant  index  error.  This  applies  to 
random  errors  as  well  as  systematic  errors  and  is  the  major  source  of  index  of  refraction 
error  in  the  deflectometer.  The  most  obvious  source  of  systematic  error  is  an  error  in 
the  modulation  of  the  grating  position.  This  could  be  caused  by  either  errors  in  the 
driving  voltage  itself  or  errors  in  the  PZT  response  to  the  driving  voltage.  The  effect  of 
this  type  of  error  is  to  introduce  a  non-linear  relationship  between  the  detected  phase 
and  the  optical  phase,  as  was  demonstrated  in  chapter  5.  The  systematic  errors  in  the 
detected  phase  then  have  a  period  that  is  twice  that  of  the  phase  of  the  fringe  pattern. 
This  means  that  the  index  enors  are  also  periodic,  with  a  period  that  is  twice  that  of  the 
fringe  pattern.  The  index  error  due  to  a  sinusoidal  phase  error  with  an  amplitude  of 
0.05  fringes,  using  the  numbers  from  the  previous  example,  results  in  a  maximum 
cumulative  error  in  the  index  of  approximately  2  x  10*6  ,  which  is  not  very  large. 
Fortunately,  whether  their  effect  is  large  or  not,  the  repeatability  of  these  errors  allows 
their  removal. 

In  previous  work  by  Miceli5  the  nonlinearities  in  the  system  were  characterized 
by  first  scanning  tilt  fringes  and  then  recording  the  point  by  point  difference  between 
this  result  and  the  expected  result,  a  straight  line.  This  information  was  then  used  to 
generate  a  look-up  table  which  was  used  to  transform  data  as  the  sample  was  scanned. 
This  method  had  one  flaw,  in  that  any  random  errors  particular  to  the  first  scan  of  tilt 
fringes  were  then  replicated  in  all  successive  data. 
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Figure  6.6  shows  a  plot  of  detected  phase  versus  optical  phase  for  a  non-ideal 
phase  modulation  of  the  moir6  deflectometer.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  figure  that  the  phase 
error  is  periodic  with  a  frequency  that  is  twice  that  of  the  fringe  pattern.  This  error  is 
the  same  for  each  2 n  cycle  of  fringe  phase  and  is  assumed  to  be  due  to  drive  voltage 
errors  or  hysteresis  in  the  PZT  response  to  the  drive  voltage.  This  type  of  curve  is 
easily  generated  in  a  system  that  scans  across  the  object  by  adding  "tilt"  fringes  to  the 
field  without  the  sample  in  place  and  then  scanning  the  field.  Because  the  moire 
deflectometer  used  in  this  work  does  not  scan  across  the  field  a  satisfactory  method  of 
generating  a  known  phase  is  to  translate  the  first  grating  (object  grating)  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  grating  lines,  in  the  plane  of  the  grating. 


Figure  6.6. 

Plot  of  the  detected  phase  vs  optical  phase  showing  exaggerated  nonlinearities. 

The  phase  of  the  fringe  pattern  then  shifts  2n  each  time  the  grating  is  translated 
a  distance  equal  to  one  grating  period.  Distance  is  convened  into  optical  phase  by 
dividing  the  distance  traveled  by  25 A  um/2n. 
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In  order  to  quantify  and  remove  these  errors  an  iterative  curve  fitting  routine  is 
used  to  fit  the  coefficients  of  the  equation 

Epm  =  (3  Jin(4ji6  +  <}>)  +  £cos(4tc6  +  <j>)  (6  3) 

to  the  phase  error.  The  form  this  equation  takes  is  derived  in  chapter  5,  eq.  (5.50).  The 
values  for  the  coefficients  (3,  4,  and  4>  are  then  used  to  generate  a  look-up  table.  The 
measured  phase  is  corrected  point  by  point  by  finding  its  value  in  the  look-up  table  and 
substituting  the  corresponding  corrected  value  for  it.  Using  this  type  of  fit  and  not  the 
actual  data  means  that  any  other  errors  are  not  replicated  (or  corrected)  in  later  data 
transformed  using  the  look-up  table. 


Optical  Phase  (Fringes) 

Figure  6.7 

Wrapped  phase  as  detected  while  translating  the  first  grating. 

The  actual  magnitude  of  the  drive  nonlinearities  before  the  2n  phase  jumps  were 
removed  is  shown  in  fig.  6.7.  The  result  of  correcting  the  error  is  shown  in  fig.  6.8  as 
a  plot  of  the  phase  error  between  the  optical  phase  and  the  detected  phase  before  and 
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after  correction.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  original  data  had  a  large  period  variation 
(approx,  0.03  fringes  amplitude  with  a  period  of  approx.  5  fringes)  on  top  of  the  other 
errors.  The  large  period  variation  was  assumed  to  be  due  to  local  variations  in  the 
grating  period  from  manufacturing  errors  and  as  such  they  did  not  affect  the  precision 
of  the  phase  measurement.  These  were  subtracted  from  the  data  before  being  plotted  in 
fig.  6.8.  The  corrected  error  had  an  ims  value  of  approximately  0.006  fringes  which  is 
roughly  the  same  value  as  was  arrived  at  for  the  effects  due  to  random  temporal  noise. 


Figure  6.8 

The  effect  of  correcting  the  phase  errors  due  to  non-linearities  in  the  phase  modulation 
is  shown.  Typically,  the  errors  before  correction  were  2-3  times  larger  than  those 
shown  here,  which  were  the  smallest  achieved  during  this  research. 

Previous  to  this  point  in  this  discussion  all  the  sources  of  error  have  been 
shown  to  be  either  insignificant  or  identifiable  and  removable.  This  is  not  the  case  for 
errors  in  determining  the  "zero  point”  for  the  delta-n  or  for  errors  in  spatial  registration 
from  one  scan  to  the  next.  Because  the  deflectometer  only  measures  relative  index 
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changes  it  is  important  that  one  part  of  the  sample  be  homogeneous  and  that  there  not  be 
any  discontinuities  in  the  index  profile.  The  value  of  the  phase  in  the  homogeneous 
region  of  the  sample  is  taken  to  be  an  arbitrary  phase  offset  and  is  subtracted  from  the 
phase  before  the  data  is  integrated  to  recover  the  delta-n.  Errors  in  determining 
accurately  this  arbitrary  offset,  or  "zero  point",  lead  to  an  error  term  that  is  linear  in  the 
spatial  coordinate.  For  example,  an  error  in  offset  of  0.02  fringes  leads  to  a  total  error 
in  index  of  refraction  of  8  xlO*5  over  a  scan  with  a  length  of  10  mm.  To  avoid  this 
error  care  should  be  taken  in  determining  where  the  homogeneous  region  is  and  then  all 
the  phase  data  should  be  offset  by  the  mean  value  of  the  phase  in  this  region.  This  is 
equivalent  to  removing  slope  errors  in  delta-n  space. 

Spatial  registration  errors,  or  shifts  in  the  spatial  coordinate  from  one  scan  to 
another,  are  particularly  damaging  when  scans  made  using  several  wavelengths  are 
used  to  calculate  a  dispersion  number  for  the  gradient. 
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6.5.  Results 


6.5.1.  GRIN  Delta-n  measurements 
In  order  to  check  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  the  deflectometer,  measurements  were 
made  first  on  a  gradient-index  glass  sample  fabricated  by  Bausch  and  Lomb6  using  the 
ion  exchange  method.  The  ion  exchange  was  an  Ag+  for  Na+  exchange  in  a  Bausch 
and  Lomb  research  glass,  denoted  BL2406.  The  total  change  in  index  in  the  sample 
measured,  BL15a,  was  0.013  at  a  wavelength  of  633  nm.  over  a  depth  of 
approximately  8  mm.  After  aligning  the  deflectometer  using  a  grating  spacing  of  17.20 
mm  with  a  He-Ne  laser  as  a  light  source,  the  index  gradient  was  measured. 


Position  (mm.) 

Figure  6.9 

Unwrapped  phase  data  for  sample  BLISa  taken  using  the  moiri  deflectometer  with  a 

wavelength  of  632.8  nm. 
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Figure  6.9  shows  the  phase  data  after  2 it  phase  jumps  and  systematic 
nonlinearities  have  been  removed.  There  are  relatively  few  fringes  when  compared 
with  the  approximately  37  fringes  present  when  the  sample  is  placed  in  a  Mach-Zehnder 


interferometer. 


Figure  6.10 

Delta-n  profile  for  sample  BLlSa  showing  scans  from  both  the  moiri  deflectometer  and 
the  Mach-Zehnder  interferometer.  The  profile  from  the  deflectometer  is  calculated  from 

the  data  shown  in  figure  6.9. 

The  results  of  integrating  the  phase  and  scaling  by  the  appropriate  factors  (see 
eq.  (5.7))  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.10.  The  difference  between  this  calculation  and 
calculations  made  using  data  from  a  Mach-Zender  interferometer,  also  operating  at  a 
wavelength  of  633  nm.  is  shown  in  figure  6.1 1.  The  maximum  difference  between  the 
two  measurements  is  8  xl0‘5  in  index. 
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On  this  scale  the  differences  between  the  integrated  deflectometer  data  and  the 
more  directly  measured  index  of  refraction  are  almost  indiscernible.  This  is  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  the  precision  with  which  the  deflectometer  can  measure 
small  index  changes.  Better  results  in  terms  of  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement  would 
be  obtained  if  there  were  more  fringes  present,  due  to  a  steeper  index  of  refraction 
profile  or  a  thicker  sample. 


Figure  6.11 

Difference  between  the  Mach-Zehnder  profile  and  the  Moiri  deflectometer  data. 
Figures  6.12  and  6.13  show  a  similar  comparison  of  measurements  for  a  GRIN 
Ba/CaF2  crystal,  sample  MH721 .  This  sample  had  approximately  four  fringes  present 
at  a  wavelength  of  632.8  nm.  in  the  Mach-Zehnder  interferometer  and  approximately 
one  half  of  a  fringe  present  in  the  moirf  deflectometer. 
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Figure  6.12 

Index  of  refraction  profiles  calculated  from  deflectometer  data  and  interferometer  data 
for  sample  mh.721,  a  GRIN  fluoride  crystal.  The  wavelength  is  632.8  nm. 

Interferometric  scans  of  the  GRIN  crystal  along  scan  lines  separated  by  50  pm 
on  the  sample  face  showed  some  small  variations  in  delta-n.  This  could  be  also 
observed  qualitatively  in  interferograms  of  the  crystal.  These  variations  were  caused  by 
spatial  variations  in  the  growth  rate  of  the  crystal  across  the  growth  interface,  and  were 
described  in  Chapter  4.  The  point  to  be  made  is  that  scans  made  with  different 
instruments  are  not  necessarily  coincident  to  better  than  50  pm.  With  this  in  mind  it 
was  decided  to  compare  consecutive  interferometric  scans  with  each  other  and  then  also 
with  the  data  from  the  deflectometer.  These  results  are  shown  in  fig.  6.33. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  accuracy  of  the  deflectometer  is  only  slightly  less  for  the 
measurement  of  the  crystal  than  in  the  measurement  of  the  GRIN  glass  (fig.  6.1 1). 
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Figure  6.13 

Difference  between  consecutive  spatially  separated  Mach-Zehnder  scans  and  the 
difference  between  a  M-Z  scan  and  a  moiri  deflectometer  scan. 


This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  even  though  the  change  in  the  index  of  refraction  is  very 
different  for  the  two  materials,  the  derivative  of  the  index  is  much  closer  in  magnitude 
and  it  is  the  derivative  that  the  deflectometer  measures  directly. 


6.5.2.  Dispersion  measurements 

The  ability  to  measure  the  index  profile  at  many  wavelengths  coupled  with  the 
inherent  achromatism  of  the  moiri  deflectometer  raises  the  possibility  of  measuring  the 
gradient  dispersion. 

The  gradient  Abbe  number,  or  the  dispersion  measured  relative  to  the  d,  F,  and 
C  spectra]  lines,  is  defined  for  gradient  material  as 

And 


VGRIN  = 


Anp  ~  Anc 


(6.5) 
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Theoretical  predictions  of  the  dispersion  values  for  GRIN  glasses  have  been 
made  based  on  a  composition  model  by  Ryan-Howard7.  The  gradient  dispersion  has 
been  measured  by  several  different  methods8' 9* 10.  All  of  these  method  have  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  accuracy  due  to  the  difficulty  in  accurately  measuring  the  delta-n. 

Because  the  dispersion  calculation  is  proportional  to  the  inverse  of  a  small 
difference,  small  errors  in  the  measurement  of  An  at  any  wavelength  are  greatly 
magnified.  The  relative  uncertainty  in  the  V  number,  5y,  can  be  written  as: 

6V  =5AnVV2  ,  (6.6) 

where 

&  An  =  -  (6.7) 

An 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  derivation  of  this  relation  that  the  error  in 
measurement  of  the  delta-n,  CAn*  is  independent  of  wavelength  and  that  the  An  is 

roughly  the  same  at  all  wavelengths.  From  eq.  (6.6)  it  can  be  seen  that  GRIN  materials 
with  large  values  of  the  dispersion  require  much  higher  accuracy  in  the  measurement  of 
the  delta-n  relative  to  those  with  a  smaller  V  number.  For  a  given  requirement  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  dispersion  measurement  the  requirements  on  the  accuracy  of  the  delta-n 
measurements  are  quite  high.  Figure  6.14  shows  a  plot  of  5^  as  a  function  of  V  for  an 

error  of  20  %  in  dispersion.  The  curves  for  other  errors  in  the  dispersion  can  be  scaled 
linearly  from  this  graph,  so  that  to  have  an  error  of  less  than  2  %  with  a  V  number  of 
20,  errors  in  the  delta-n  measurement  would  have  to  be  less  than  0.07  %.  For  a  delta-n 
of  0.005  this  implies  an  error  of  less  than  3.5  xl0*6  in  index,  which  is  quite  small. 
This  type  of  accuracy  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  defiectometer  for  samples  like  those 
measured  and  shown  above. 
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Delta-n  Percent  Error  in  Delta-n 


Figure  6.14 

The  accuracy  needed  in  delta-n  to  achieve  a  dispersion  error  of  20%  . 


Figure  6.15 

Measurement  of  the  delta-n  for  GRIN  glass  BLISa  at  four  wavelengths. 
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Sample  BL15a  was  measured  at  four  wavelengths  using  a  He-Ne  laser  and  the 
first  three  high  intensity  lines  of  a  Hg  arc.  The  results  of  the  index  calculation  using 
this  data  is  shown  in  fig.  6.15.  The  three  Hg  lines  were  then  used  to  calculate  the 
relative  dispersion  of  the  gradient  using  eq.  (6.5).  A  theoretical  estimate  of  the  gradient 
dispersion  for  these  wavelengths  was  calculated  using  the  dispersion  model  and  data 
from  Ryan-Howard.  The  result  was  a  value  of  approximately  13.2.  It  was  not  known 
what  the  uncertainty  is  in  this  value.  However,  data  presented  by  Saxer11  for 
measurements  of  the  Abbe  number  of  BL15a  confirm  the  validity  of  the  dispersion 
model  to  at  least  ±2  in  dispersion  number. 


Figure  6.16 

Dispersion  measurement  for  BL15a.  Wavelengths  used  are  577, 546.1,  and  435.8  nm. 
The  central  dotted  line  represents  the  theoretical  value  of  132. 

Hgure  6.16  shows  the  result  of  the  dispersion  calculation  using  wavelengths  of 

546.1  nm.,  435.8  nm.,  and  577  nm.  The  three  horizontal  dotted  lines  represent  the 

nominal  value  and  ±the  uncertainty.  The  dashed  lines  represent  an  error  of  1  percent  in 
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delta-n.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  dispersion  data  is  in  general  too  low  relative  to  the 
nominal  value.  This  could  be  caused  by  any  of  the  systematic  errors  discussed  earlier. 
In  general  the  accuracy  is  too  low  for  measurements  of  fringe  patterns  consisting  of  so 
few  fringes. 

Measurements  of  the  GRIN  crystal  mh721  were  also  carried  out  using  all  the 
major  Hg  arc  lines  from  546.1  nm.  down  to  314  nm.  in  the  mid  ultraviolet.  Each 
measurement  was  made  with  an  interference  filter  in  front  of  the  arc  lamp.  The  filters 
had  a  nominal  FWHM  of  10  nm.  Measurements  using  the  250  nm  line  were  not 
possible  due  the  weakness  of  the  signal,  most  likely  caused  by  the  reduced  reflectivity 
of  the  miiTor  coatings  at  that  wavelength,  in  conjunction  with  the  low  transmittance  of 
the  interference  filter  (approx.  14  %).  The  results  of  all  measurements  are  shown  in 
fig.  6.17.  The  grating  separation  was  24.65  mm  for  each  measurement. 
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Figure  6.17 

Results  of  calculations  of  the  delta-nfor  crystal  mh.721  from  deflectometer 
measurements  at  six  wavelengths. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  figure  there  are  variations  in  the  delta-n  at  each  wavelength  that  at 
some  points  cause  the  curves  cross  each  other.  In  order  to  more  accurately  calculate  the 
dispersion  in  the  presence  of  these  variations,  the  delta-n  as  a  function  of  wavelength 
was  fit  to  a  curve  using  a  chromatic  coordinate  representation  (a  description  of  this  is 
given  in  Appendix  B).  This  is  done  at  intervals  along  the  spatial  coordinate.  The  curve 
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fit  at  each  spatial  point  is  then  used  to  interpolate  the  delta-n  at  the  desired 
wavelength(s). 


0.30  0.35  0.40  0.45  0.50  0.55  0.60  0.65 

Wavelength 


Figure  6.18 

Plot  of  the  delta-n  as  a  function  of  wavelength  for  MH721  at  a  position  of  14  mm  The 
error  bars  represent  a2%  error  in  the  delta-n. 

Figure  6.18  shows  the  data  from  measurements  at  6  wavelengths  along  with  the 

curve  that  was  fit  to  the  data.  The  data  for  a  wavelength  of  435.8  nm  is  consistently  out 

of  the  expected  ordering  and  is  not  used  for  the  calculation  of  the  dispersion.  The 

expected  dispersion  using  wavelengths  of  404,  365,  and  314  nm  is  calculated  to  be 

13.5  (coincidentally,  almost  the  same  value  as  for  the  previous  example).  The  error 

bars  represent  an  error  of  2  %  in  the  delta-n. 
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Figure  6.19 

Dispersion  data  for  MH721 .  Calculated  using  interpolated  values  at  wavelengths  of 

404,  365,  and  314  nm. 

Figure  6.19  shows  the  result  of  the  dispersion  calculation.  The  horizontal  line 
represents  the  theoretical  value  and  the  dashed  lines  represent  the  envelope  of 
uncertainty  due  to  delta-n  errors  of  5  xl0'6,  calculated  using  eqs.  (6.6)  and  (6.7). 
Relatively  long  scans  were  made  to  include  a  large  pan  of  the  homogeneous  region  of 
the  GRIN  crystal  to  aid  in  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the  arbitrary  baseline  phase 
offset  which  was  subtracted  from  the  phase  data  before  any  calculations  were  carried 
out. 
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6.6.  Summary 

The  harmonic  phase  modulation  method  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
measurement  of  the  phase  of  the  moir£  fringe  pattern  in  order  to  match  the  accuracy 
reached  in  conventional  interferometric  phase  measurement.  Random  noise  was 
approximately  0.01  fringes  in  magnitude  and  did  not  significantly  affect  the  accuracy  of 
the  deflectometer.  Systematic  errors  introduced  when  locating  the  homogeneous  region 
of  the  index  profile  were  found  to  be  a  larger  source  of  error  and  accounted  for  as  much 
as  0.02  fringes  of  error. 

Non-linearities  in  the  detected  phase  due  to  non-ideal  phase  modulation  were 
successfully  characterized  and  removed  using  the  equations  derived  in  Chapter  5. 

Measurement  were  made  of  the  index  gradients  in  a  GRIN  glass  and  in  GRIN 
crystals  grown  for  this  thesis  over  a  wavelength  range  that  extended  from  633  nm  in  the 
visible  to  314  nm  in  the  near  uv. 

V  numbers  were  calculated  for  both  types  of  GRIN  material  using  the 
deflectometer  data.  The  values  calculated  were  close  to  the  theoretical  values,  to  within 
the  predicted  systematic  error,  for  the  crystals  but  not  for  the  GRIN  glass.  This  was 
due  to  systematic  errors  which  differed  from  one  wavelength  to  the  next  and  did  not 
cancel  when  the  dispersion  was  calculated.  A  larger  homogeneous  region  would 
eliminate  the  major  source  of  error,  the  determination  of  the  phase  offset.  This  was 
successfully  done  during  the  measurement  of  the  GRIN  crystal. 
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CHAPTER  7 


Conclusions  and  recommendations  for  future  work 
7.1  Crystal  Growth 

The  first  goal  of  this  thesis  was  to  find  a  group  of  materials  that  transmitted 
ultraviolet  light  in  which  index  gradients  could  be  fabricated.  Fluorides  of  barium  and 
calcium  were  found  to  be  ideal  materials  because  of  their  transparency,  index  of 
refraction  difference,  and  phase  properties  that  allow  the  formation  of  a  solid  solution 
under  the  proper  conditions.  There  are  many  other  materials  that  meet  the  criterion  of 
forming  a  solid  solution  while  not  meeting  some  of  the  other  criteria.  Another 
combination  of  materials  that  shows  promise  is  strontium  fluoride  with  barium  fluoride. 
The  index  difference  between  these  two  is  not  very  large  but  the  region  of  solid  solution 
is  much  larger  than  for  Ba/CaF2. 

Mixed  crystals  of  Ba/CaF2  were  successfully  grown  using  Czochralski's 
method.  Several  other  methods  exist  in  which  it  may  be  feasible  to  fabricate  controlled 
solid  solutions.  One  possibility  is  to  use  the  zone  melting  method  with  a  sharply 
defined  zone  and  a  pre -doped  charge,  or  to  let  the  number  of  passes  of  the  zone  define 
the  concentration  gradient 

Actively  doping  the  melt  was  found  to  be  an  effective  method  of  increasing  the 
concentration  of  the  dopant  in  the  crystal  beyond  the  effects  due  to  segregation. 
Adapting  the  crucible  to  this  method  was  a  key  point.  The  use  of  a  crucible  with  a 
coaxial  design  was  used  to  limit  the  flow  of  dopant  until  it  had  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  melt,  reducing  problems  associated  with  spatially  fluctuating  melt  concentrations. 
Other  configurations  of  crucible,  crystal,  and  doping  crystal  may  prove  to  be  more 
controllable.  Although  it  was  not  directly  observed  in  this  work,  the  existence  of  time 
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varying  flow  and  spatial  concentration  variations  in  the  melt  may  be  reduced  by  using  a 
crucible  with  a  smaller  central  chamber  where  the  crystal  is  being  pulled. 

A  numerical  method  for  predicting  the  concentration  in  the  grown  crystal,  based 
on  the  growth  parameters  has  been  presented.  This  was  partially  successful,  to  the 
extent  that  the  concentration  changes  could  be  predicted  when  the  growth  rate  was 
known.  In  general,  control  of  the  growth  was  too  dependent  on  operator  skill.  A 
means  for  diameter  control  is  needed  if  profile  control  is  to  be  obtained.  Weighing 
systems  for  diameter  control  are  described  in  the  literature  and  would  be  ideal  for  this 
purpose. 

The  model  for  the  crystalline  index  of  refraction  as  a  function  of  composition 
was  found  to  be  correct,  within  the  limits  of  uncertainty  for  the  concentration  data. 

7.2  Moiri  deflectometer 

The  moir6  deflectometer  has  been  shown  to  be  a  sensitive  instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  index  gradients.  Although  its  use  was  limited  to  the  visible  and  the 
ultraviolet,  relatively  little  work  would  have  to  be  done  to  adapt  it  for  use  in  the  infrared 
region  of  the  spectrum.  The  equations  modelling  the  intensity  in  the  image  plane  were 
useful  in  determining  the  effect  of  optical  and  electronic  filtering  on  the  detected 
intensity.  This  filtering  was  effective  in  increasing  the  signal  contrast  in  conditions 
under  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  low  or  zero. 

The  harmonic  phase  modulation  method  was  effective  in  recovering  the  phase 
of  the  moir£  fringe  pattern.  An  investigation  into  the  effects  of  non-ideal  phase 
modulation  showed  that  the  modulation  amplitude  errors  and  modulation  phase  errors 
can  not  be  used  to  cancel  each  other,  as  had  been  previously  thought,  but  instead  induce 
orthogonal  nonlinearities  in  the  detected  phase.  Further  investigation  into  other 
solutions  for  the  amplitude  of  the  phase  modulation  might  yield  solutions  involving 
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lower  amplitudes.  This  would  be  very  interesting  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  since 
small  amplitude  modulations  are  easier  to  achieve  with  current  piezo  technology. 

The  overall  process  of  scanning  the  pattern  point  by  point  was  rather  slow. 
Using  an  N-bucket  type  method  of  phase  retrieval  in  conjunction  with  a  linear  CCD 
array  to  "scan"  across  the  whole  sample  at  once  would  allow  a  quick  measurement. 
This  would  lose  the  advantages  of  translating  the  object  but  would  gain  the  advantage 
of  a  reduced  number  of  mechanical  elements.  Another  idea  along  these  lines  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  2-D  CCD  array  would  be  to  use  orthogonal  pairs  of  gratings  to 
produce  the  index  gradient  in  both  x  and  y  directions  simultaneously  over  the  whole 
sample. 

Dispersion  measurements  are  easily  made  with  the  deflectometer.  The 
parameter  limiting  the  accuracy  of  the  deflectometer  is  the  number  of  fringes  present 
This  could  be  increased  by  fabricating  gradients  with  a  large  slope  to  increase  the 
number  of  fringes.  The  advantages  of  using  the  deflectometer  over  an  optical 
interferometer  to  make  dispersion  measurements  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
optical  wavelength  used.  This  would  make  the  deflectometer  very  attractive  for  far 
infrared  measurements  where  the  wavelength  of  the  illumination  approaches  the  period 
of  the  gratings. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Growth  procedures  using  the  CG800 

The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  outline  in  detail  the  steps  taken  to  grow  a 
crystal  using  the  Kayex  CG800.  The  steps  given  here  are  not  detailed  anywhere  else  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  author,  although  the  user's  manual  for  the  grower  and 
discussions  in  the  literature  are  helpful.  The  following  steps  do  not  replace  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  materials  involved  or  replace  the  experience  necessary  to  grow  good 
crystals  with  this  system.  They  do  give  helpful  details  and  minutia  that  otherwise  might 
not  be  learned.  Most  of  the  comments  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the  growth  of  Si,  while 
the  rest  is  specific  to  fluoride  crystals  with  the  exception  of  any  references  to  the 
diameter  controller,  which  will  not  function  when  growing  non-reflective  materials. 

A.l.  Materials  and  grower  preparation 

Hot  zone  and  crucible  should  have  been  previously  baked  out.  Make  sure 
interior  of  chamber  is  clean  and  free  of  deposits  from  previous  use. 

Jog  crucible  until  top  of  crucible  is  level  with  top  of  heater.  Note  this  position 
on  crucible  height  indicator  (steel  rule  on  side  of  chamber). 

Charge  crucible,  clean  O-ring  seal  with  iso-propyl  alcohol  and  close  lower 
furnace  tank  cover. 

Fix  seed  in  seed  chuck  using  molybdenum  wire  (0.5  mm.  is  appropriate). 

Clean  the  seed  and  the  upper  chamber  seals  carefully  with  alcohol. 

Close  upper  chamber.  Hand  tighten  lower  ch.  bolts.  Use  a  wrench  on  the 
upper  ch.  to  ensure  a  good  seal. 

Pump  down  to  50mT.  Out-gassing  will  occur.  Pump  stays  on  throughout 
growth. 

Turn  on  gas  flow  to  pressure  in  chamber  of  20  Torr  (approximately  30-40  cfh) 

Close  valves  on  vacuum  gages  to  protect  them  from  fumes. 
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Set  CL/SL  ratio. 


A. 2.  Melt 

Turn  on  chilled  water  and  check  flow  rate  to  crucible  shaft  (50  -60  gph). 

Set  Crucible  Rotation  (CR)  to  2  rpm. 

Set  temperature  controller  to  zero  (0)  output. 

Tum  on  heater  power.  Set  output  to  20  (percent),  until  heater  is  visibly 
glowing  approximately  500°  C,  then  up  power  to  35  percent. 

After  charge  has  melted,  set  the  Temperature  Controller  (TC)  to  Auto  and  lower 
the  set  point  until  the  chamber  temperature  is  slightly  above  the  melting  point  of  the 
charge  (as  experience  dictates  (AED)). 

Note  height  of  melt  rel.  to  top  of  crucible  and  use  this  to  determine  the  depth  of 
the  liquid,  or  use  the  weight  of  charge  and  density  of  the  liquid  to  determine  the  depth 
(knowing  the  crucible  dimensions).  The  sharp  temperature  gradient  in  the  hot  zone 
requires  that  the  melt  level  be  maintained  from  one  run  to  another  if  repeatability  of  TC 
setpoint  is  desired. 

Set  CR  and  Seed  Rotation  (SR)  to  desired  values  (8  and  15  resp.  for  Si). 


A. 3.  Growth  of  the  crystal: 


A. 3.1.  Neck 

Lower  seed  into  contact  with  melt.  Start  seed  lift  at  a  low  rate  (0.2  iph)  Watch 
the  meniscus.  If  it  does  not  move  outward  indicating  growth,  lower  the  power. 

Gradually  increase  seed  lift  (SL)  until  diameter  is  reduced  to  approx.  2-3  mm. 
(13  in/hr.  for  Si  at  13.50mV  on  pyrometer).  While  carefully  monitoring  the  meniscus 
diameter  and  adjusting  the  SL  to  keep  dia.  constant,  grow  a  thin  neck  of  2-3  mm. 
length  (approx.  10  cm.  for  Si). 

A. 3. 2.  Crown  and  Shoulder 

Set  seed  travel  indicator  to  zero. 

Set  SL  to  SL  TRANS(fer)  and  reduce  set  point  temp  by  approx.  5-25  or  AED. 
Crown  should  start  to  form.  To  increase  growth  put  Growth  Control  on  Manual  and 
adjust  for  a  Temperature  Rate  of  approx  0.5  set  points/min.  (ea.  division  =  0.25).  (For 
a  2  in.  dia.  Si  crystal  the  crown  growth  should  take  approx.  0.5  hr.) 
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(With  photocells  seeing  melt  surface  only,  use  the  Diameter  Zero  Adjust  pot 
until  the  red  pen  is  on  line  10  (ref.  point  for  dia.  control).  ) 

NOTE:  For  a  melt  back  return  CR  to  1  rpm,  raise  temp  10-20  percent  jog  SL 
down  to  melt  off  grown  crystal  and  neck  to  desired  point,  then  lower  temp  to  previous 
set  point,  and  start  with  new  neck  growth. 


A. 3. 3.  Body 

When  desired  diameter  is  reached,  set  CL  to  CL/SL  and  control  SL  manually  to 
maintain  the  desired  diameter. 

Position  photocells  onto  the  center  of  the  meniscus,  just  outside  of  the  brightest 

ring. 


When  the  signal  from  photocells  is  approx.  constant,or  oscillating  about  a 
constant  value  (red  pen),  set  SL  to  SL/TRANS  and  put  Diameter  Controller  on  Auto 
(the  set  point  should  be  the  value  the  photocell  signal  is  oscillating  about!!).  This  will 
automatically  control  the  SL  to  maintain  a  constant  reading  from  the  photocells  and 
hence  a  constant  diameter  crystal. 

After  1-2  in.  have  been  grown,  and  the  seed  lift  is  approx,  constant  (green  pen), 
a  seed  lift  set  point  close  to  that  value  should  be  chosen  on  the  growth  control  panel  (in 
lOOths  of  an  inch)  and  the  growth  control  set  to  Auto.  The  remainder  of  the  crystal  will 
now  be  grown  automatically. 

The  growth  control  adds  or  subtracts  signal  from  the  temperature  controller 
output  (which  remains  constant),  the  rate  is  indicated  on  the  GC  meter  (and  the  blue 
pen),  until  the  seed  lift  set  point  is  reached  and  maintained.  Meanwhile,  the  diameter 
controller  varies  the  seed  lift  in  order  to  keep  a  constant  signal  from  the  photocells. 
Fortunately  this  two  way  battle  for  control  of  the  growth  rate  is  damped  and  a  constant 
SL  is  reached,  presumably  that  set  on  the  GC  panel. 

For  crystals  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  photocells  (transparent  or  non- 
reflective)  the  operator  will  have  to  continuously  visually  monitor  the  diameter  and 
adjust  the  heater  temperature  or  SL  appropriately. 

A. 3. 4.  Tail 

As  bottom  of  crucible  is  approached,  the  SL  pen  (green)  will  deviate  more  and 
more  from  the  average  rate.  Shut  off  the  CL. 

Set  Diameter  Controller  to  Manual  and  SL  to  MAN,  adjust  to  value  set  by  DC. 

Put  GC  panel  in  Manual.  Adjust  temperature  rate  to  value  set  by  GC  auto. 

Increase  the  temperature  rate  slightly,  AED. 
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The  crystal  will  now  lift  out  of  the  crucible  at  the  SL  rate  (reduces  thermal 
shock).  Adjust  temp  rate  or  SL  to  increase  or  decrease  tail  formation. 


A. 4.  Shutdown 

After  crystal  has  pulled  out  of  the  melt,  move  through  predetermined  cool  down 
cycle  depending  on  crystal's  thermal  robustness.  (For  Si  set  SL  to  20  in/hr.  and  shut 
off  power  after  1  hr.) 

Set  TC  to  Manual  and  adjust  Output  to  zero. 

Shut  off  Heater  Power. 

Run  gas  until  temp,  is  well  below  melting  point  of  charge. 

Run  cooling  water  until  chamber  temp,  is  <150  Celsius. 

For  Si,  when  viewing  port  glass  has  cooled  enough  to  touch,  chamber  may  be 
opened  (shattering  your  silica  crucible,  naturally!). 

In  general,  the  main  power  to  the  control  panel  should  be  left  on  unless  the 
grower  is  not  going  to  be  used  for  an  extended  period.  The  life  of  the  relays  in  the 
panel  is  considerably  shortened  when  they  are  cycled  often. 
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APPENDIX  B 


The  Use  of  Chromatic  Coordinates  in  Describing  the  Chromatic 
Properties  of  GRIN  Materials 


B.l .  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  present  the  rationale  behind  using  a 
chromatic  coordinate  representation  for  the  index  of  refraction  of  GRIN  materials  and  to 
show  some  advantages  in  addition  to  the  accuracy  obtained  with  this  representation. 
Most  of  this  material  was  presented  in  a  slightly  different  form  at  the  6th  Topical 
Meeting  on  Gradient-Index  Optical  Imaging  Systems,  Palermo,  Italy,  1985.  A  short 
discussion  is  included  on  the  assumptions  under  which  the  gradient  V  number  can  be 
considered  to  be  independent  of  composition. 

Traditionally  the  dispersion  of  an  optical  material  has  been  specified  by  its  Abbe 
number,  which  gives  knowledge  of  the  slope  of  the  index  of  refraction  as  a  function  of 
wavelength.  First  order  theory  then  gives  the  appropriate  lens  powers  to  achieve  the 
desired  chromatic  properties  of  the  lens  system.  Knowledge  of  the  Abbe  number 
alone,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  accurately  describe  the  dispersion  of  most  optical 
materials.  A  partial  dispersion  number  is  used  to  further  specify  the  wavelength 
dependence.  Together  these  two  numbers  give  knowledge  of  the  index  of  refraction  at 
three  wavelengths. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  index  is  not  a  linear  function  of  wavelength,  an 
assumption  of  linearity  can  lead  to  considerable  errors  in  the  regions  between  the 
known  wavelengths,  resulting  in  an  unacceptable  design.  This  is  especially  true  in 
regions  near  an  absorption  peak  where  for  most  optical  materials  the  index  tends  to  be 
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highly  nonlinear.  This  is  the  case  for  most  optical  materials  when  they  are  used  in  the 
ultraviolet  region  of  the  spectrum. 

For  the  case  of  the  common  optical  glasses,  the  Abbe  numbers  and  partial 
dispersions,  along  with  years  of  experience,  have  told  the  optical  designer  which  glass 
combinations  are  effective  in  cases  such  as  doublets  and  triplets.  However,  in 
investigating  components  fabricated  of  other  materials,  or  in  regions  outside  the  visible, 
the  optical  designer  does  not  have  this  experience  as  a  guide.  More  recently  Herzberger 
and  McClure1  have  given  algorithms  for  choosing  achromatic  combinations  of  glasses 
based  on  their  abbe  number  and  partial  dispersion.  At  best  these  equations  guarantee 
achromatization  at  a  few  discrete  wavelengths  and  no  information  is  obtained  about  the 
performance  at  wavelengths  lying  between  these  points. 

Figure  B.l  is  a  plot  of  index  vs.  wavelength  for  barium  fluoride  in  the  near 
ultraviolet,  where  most  optical  glasses  have  large  absorptions.  It  is  evident  from  this 
diagram  that  a  linear  approximation  to  the  index  in  the  uv  is  insufficient  even  for  this 
material,  which  has  absorptions  much  farther  in  the  uv  than  most  glasses.  A 
prerequisite  for  any  representation  of  the  index  of  refraction  is  that  it  provide  accurate 
index  information  while  allowing  a  theory  of  the  chromatic  performance  of  any  optical 
system  to  be  concisely  derived. 


B .2 .  Representation  of  the  index  of  refraction 

Many  different  representations  of  the  index  of  refraction  as  a  function  of 
wavelength  have  been  proposed  and  used  for  interpolation  of  refractive  indices.  Some 
of  the  more  prevalent  include  die  Sellmeier  equation. 


N2  =  a  + 


bX2 


dX2 


c  -  X  e  -  k 


■+... 


(B.l) 


and  the  Schott  equation, 
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N2  =  A0  +  AjX2  +  A2X72  +  A3V4  +  A4X-6  +  A5X"8  (B2) 

These  equations  can  be  quite  accurate.  The  Schott  equation  has  a  stated  accuracy  of 
better  that  5  parts  in  the  sixth  decimal  place2.  Unfortunately,  these  expressions  are 
rather  unwieldy  when  used  to  derive  a  model  for  the  chromatic  properties  of  optical 
systems. 

Buchdahl  addressed  the  problem  of  obtaining  a  tractable  series  expansion  for 
the  chromatic  properties  of  an  optical  system  by  introducing  a  variable  transformation 
from  X  to  a  "chromatic  coordinate",  co(X).  The  required  properties  of  this 
transformation  were  that  the  index  be  representable  as  a  polynomial  series,  ie. 


i=0 


(B.3) 


and  that  the  series  converge  quickly.  Buchdahl  found  that  a  transformation  of  the  form 


X  -  Xo 

- - - y~ 


(B.4) 


l  +  a(X-X0) 

where  a  and  XQ  are  constants,  converged  rapidly.  He  found  that  after  three  or  four 

terms  the  series  was  accurate  to  better  than  5  in  the  fifth  decimal  place. 

The  choice  of  variable  transformation  given  by  the  coordinate  is  dependent  on 
the  material  and  the  region  of  the  spectrum  over  which  the  index  is  to  be  approximated. 
Forbes3  has  proposed  other  forms  of  this  coordinate,  the  particular  form  used 
depending  on  the  aforementioned  parameters,  and  also  computational  methods4  for 
calculating  them. 

The  index  of  refraction  of  an  optical  material  can  be  expressed  as 

N(X)  =  N0  +  Ojto  +  o20)2  (B  5) 
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where  Nq  is  the  index  at  the  base  wavelength,  Xq  ,  with  negligible  loss  in  accuracy. 
Fitting  the  coefficients  Vj  and  v2  of  eq.  (B.5)  and  a  of  eq.  (B.4)  to  optical  glasses 
using  the  same  base  wavelength  Xq,  Buchdahl  found  that  for  the  majority  of  optical 
glasses  a  was  in  the  range  of  2.3  to  2.7  pnr1.  He  found  that  choosing  a  to  be  2.5 
pm1  and  refitting  the  index  polynomial  gave  good  approximations  to  the  index  of 
refraction  for  a  large  class  of  optical  glasses  while  producing  a  tractable  polynomial 
expansion  for  theoretical  calculations.  Mercado  and  Robb5  have  published  results 
giving  coefficients  of  the  index  expansion  to  second  order  in  to,  for  Xq  =  0.5461  pm, 
which  are  sufficient  to  give  the  index  accurately  in  the  visible  to  1  part  in  10^  for  the 
majority  of  the  commercially  available  optical  glasses. 


0.3  0.4  0.5  0.6 
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Figure  B.l 

Plots  of  index  data  and  various  representations  of  the  index  data. 


A  quadratic  chromatic  coordinate  fit  was  used  to  match  index  data  for  fluoride 
crystals  using  Buchdahl's  coordinate.  The  reference  wavelength  and  a  were  chosen  to 
give  the  best  fit  over  the  visible  and  uv  portions  of  the  spectrum  for  both  BaF2  and 
CaF2.  Figure  B.l  shows  a  plot  of  the  index  data6  for  BaF2  along  with  the  Sellmeier 
representation7  of  this  data,  which  has  a  stated  accuracy  of  1  in  the  fifth  decimal  place. 
Also  plotted  is  the  calculated  index  using  the  quadratic  chromatic  coordinate 
representation.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  both  representations  fit  the  index  data 
well,  and  to  the  scale  shown,  lie  on  top  of  each  other.  Figure  B.2  shows  the  actual 
difference  between  the  Sellmeier  representation  and  the  quadratic  chromatic  coordinate 
fit.  For  most  purposes  the  differences  are  negligible. 


Figure  B2 

Plot  of  the  difference  between  the  Sellmeier  representation  and  a  quadratic  fit  using 

Buchdahl's  chromatic  coordinate. 
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Because  this  index  representation  is  very  accurate,  predictions  of  chromatic 
performance  based  on  it  are  also  very  accurate,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
three  point  accuracy  of  the  traditional  representation.  Robb  has  published  a  graphical 
method  for  choosing  optical  glasses  for  achromatizing  doublets8  using  the  first  two 
coefficients  of  the  chromatic  coordinate  fit.  He  demonstrated  that  this  method  is 
superior  over  the  older  methods  involving  the  Abbe  number  and  partial  dispersion  by 
showing  that  the  glass  pairs  chosen  using  his  method  give  correction  at  four  or  even 
five  wavelengths.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  two  or  at  most  three  corrected  wavelengths 
achieved  using  other  methods.  Buchdahl9  comments  that  counting  the  number  of 
corrected  wavelengths  is  a  rather  arbitrary  way  of  expressing  the  goodness  of  the  fit. 
The  correction  is  in  fact  perfect,  to  the  extent  that  the  fit  coefficients  accurately  represent 
the  index  of  refraction. 

B.3.  Chromatic  coordinate  representation  of  GRIN  profiles 

It  would  be  hoped  that  this  same  type  of  representation  and  the  optical  system 
design  methods  using  it  would  be  applicable  to  GRIN  materials.  Generally,  a  process 
involving  the  addition  of  a  gradient  changes  the  dispersive  qualities  of  the  base  material. 
It  is  of  importance  to  determine  what  form  this  change  takes,  and  to  also  determine 
what  type  of  gradient  dispersion  is  effective  in  correcting  chromatic  aberrations. 
Sands10*11  has  developed  formulas  based  on  a  chromatic  coordinate  representation  that 
include  the  chromatic  behavior  of  GRIN  materials.  The  purpose  of  the  following 
derivation  is  to  show  that  this  representation  allows  the  application  of  Robb's  method 
involving  the  coefficient'  of  the  chromatic  coordinate  fit 

Explicitly  including  the  wavelength  dependence,  the  index  representing  a  radial 
gradient  can  be  written  as: 
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NW  =  Noo(X)  +  N10(>.)p2  +  N20(>.)p4+...  _  (B  6) 

where  p  is  the  radial  coordinate.  Each  coefficient  of  the  radial  coordinate  can  be 
expanded  in  a  form  similar  to  eq.  (B.5): 

Nqo(X)  =  Nqo  +  voo.ico  +  voo.2co2+... 

Nk)(^)  =  Njo  +  V10ilCO  +  V10>2£02+... 

N2o(^)  =  N2o  +  v20.1t,)  +  v20.2£D2+*"  t  VB.7) 

where  Ny  is  the  index  at  the  reference  wavelength  and  Vy  k  is  the  coefficient  of  the 
index  expansion  in  o.  Here  ij  refers  to  the  coefficient  of  the  index  expansion  as  a 
function  of  p,  while  k  indexes  the  coefficient  of  the  kth  power  of  to.  Note  that  only  co 
is  a  function  of  wavelength. 

At  this  point  the  third  order  and  higher  terms  in  to  are  dropped,  as  the  first  two 
are  sufficiently  accurate,  and  develop  the  aberration  theory  in  terms  of  the  coefficients 
vij.k- 

Using  Sands'  notation,  the  equations  for  the  chromatic  aberration  coefficients 
for  a  meridional  ray  in  a  cylindrical  GRIN  medium  as  a  function  of  chromatic 
coordinate  can  be  written  as: 


F.  =  IFX 

k=l 


F*  =  Xf.k+  £4 

all  surfaces  all  media 


(B.8) 


This  form  is  the  same  as  for  the  monochromatic  aberrations  of  an  inhomogeneous 
optical  system  given  by  Moore  and  Sands12.  The  chromatic  aberration  is  made  up  of 
both  a  sum  of  surface  contributions  similar  to  the  homogeneous  ones,  and  a  sum  of 
transfer  contributions  unique  to  inhomogeneous  media.  Sands  has  given  the  form  of 
these  aberration  coefficients  to  first  order  in  to  (m=l ).  To  fully  utilize  the  power  of 
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Robb’s  graphical  method  the  second  order  terms  (to2)  need  to  be  derived  or  at  least 
approximated. 

The  first  order  surface  contribution  for  a  radial  gradient  is  (Sands’  eq.  V  (34)) 

fa-Naoy.i./^ 

,  (B.9) 

and  the  transfer  contribution  is  (Sands'  eq.  II  (35)) 


(B.10) 


where  the  ray  has  traversed  a  medium  of  thickness  t  in  the  z  direction  (parallel  to  the 
optical  axis).  ya,  u,,  and  it  are  the  paraxial  meridional  ray  height,  angle  and  incidence 
angle,  respectively,  evaluated  at  the  reference  wavelength.  Quantities  in  the  transfer 
equation  refer  to  values  in  the  medium  only.  (A(Q)  is  the  change  in  Q  across  a  surface 
while  V(Q)  is  the  change  in  Q  from  one  side  of  a  medium  to  another.) 

Sands  has  also  given  the  form  of  the  second  order  chromatic  surface 
contribution  (Sands'  eq.  V  (34)),  as 


f.2  =  NOoy.i.K2  +  (Fili)Ki 


K0=^ 

Noo 

f 


K,  =  -KoAI 


v00,l 

^  Noo  ) 


k2  ■  -k0aI 


v00,2 
.  Noo  ) 


v00,2 

Noo 


(B.l  1) 


and  the  form  of  the  second  order  transfer  contribution  (Sands'  eq.  V  (35)),  as 


(B.12) 


Ki  =  -v(y.«.voo,2 + y.voo.i(  Fi,u)) 

t 

+J[u2voo,2  +  yiSo.2+u.voo.i( F1lu)  +  2yaVio.,(  FjIuJJdz 
o 

From  this  equation  it  can  be  seen  that  the  second  order  coefficients  are  dependent  on  the 
the  first  order  contributions.  In  order  to  compare  the  results  arrived  at  by  applying 
these  equations  with  the  results  of  Robb's  work  with  homogeneous  achromatic 
doublets,  a  GRIN  singlet  is  used  as  an  example.  This  singlet  is  comprised  of  a  radial 
gradient  media  with  two  spherical  surfaces,  with  the  object  at  infinity  and  the  aperture 
stop  in  contact  with  the  first  surface. 

The  sum  of  the  first  order  surface  contributions  for  a  singlet  with  its  two 
surfaces  denoted  A  and  B  is 

fal  =  WSj 

[(ytiJa  ~ (y.i.)A]  =  [S]  =  Surface  Contribution  •  (B.  13) 

The  corresponding  first  order  transfer  contribution  is 

f«i ~ 2  vio,i  -  voo,i 

V  Noo/ 

[T]  =  Transfer  Integral  ^  (B .  1 4) 

where  the  transfer  integral  consists  of  integrations  over  the  gradient  media  of 
ray  heights  and  angles.  The  exact  form  of  this  factor  is  not  important  and  will  not  be 
given  here  (see  Sands’  eq.  II  (35)).  It  has  been  assumed  in  deriving  the  above  and 
following  equations  for  the  contributions  that  the  chief  ray  height  is  zero  on  both 
surfaces  and  that  the  change  in  meridional  ray  height  across  the  gradient  region  is 
negligible.  These  assumptions  are  based  on  the  the  lens  being  "thin"  relative  to  the 
focal  length  and  the  diameter.  The  range  of  validity  of  this  last  assumption  has  been 
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discussed  by  Wang13  and  is  applicable  in  this  situation.  In  addition,  because  index 
profile  is  independent  of  z,  must  also  be  independent  of  z,  and  since  the  variations 
in  meridional  ray  height  are  small,  so  then  are  the  variations  in  vij  k  and  it  can  be 
factored  out  of  the  integrals  over  the  inhomogeneous  media. 

The  form  of  the  second  order  contributions  is  quite  complex  even  for  a  lens 
with  only  two  surfaces.  Another  simplification  that  will  be  used  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  chromatic  coefficients  for  a  gradient  are  small.  This  is  reasonable 
under  the  assumption  that  the  absolute  index  variation  is  small  compared  to  one  and  that 
the  variation  in  index  due  to  wavelength  is  even  smaller.  Measurements  carried  out  in 
Chapter  6  showed  that  v01  %1  was  on  the  order  of  3  xl(H  pm1.  With  this  in  mind,  only 
terms  to  first  order  in  chromatic  coefficient  are  retained  and  the  second  order  surface 
contribution  can  be  written  as 

*•2  ~  voo,2[S]  ,  (B.15) 

The  second  order  transfer  contribution  can  be  written  as 

f»2  =  2  V10.2  -  Voo.2  ^  JT]  .  (B.  16) 

It  is  possible  at  this  point  to  formulate  the  conditions  under  which 
achromatization  will  be  achieved.  The  condition  for  achromatization  is 

F,=iF^k=o 

k=i  .  (B.17) 

Using  this  expression  with  k=l,2  and  substituting  in  eqs.  (B.13)  through  (B.16),  eq. 
(B.17)  can  be  written  in  matrix  form  as 
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For  this  to  be  true  at  all  wavelengths  (for  all  values  of  co)  it  is  necessary  that  the 
determinant  of  the  chromatic  coefficient  matrix  be  equal  to  zero,  ie., 


v00,l  v00.2 

V10,1  v10,2 


(B.19) 


Alternatively,  this  can  be  expressed  as 

voo,i  _  vio,t 

v00,2  v10.2  .  (B.20) 

This  is  the  same  result  as  that  obtained  by  Robb  for  homogeneous  doublets, 
with  the  first  element  being  analogous  to  the  base  glass  and  the  second  element  being 
analogous  to  the  radial  gradient.  That  this  result  should  parallel  its  homogeneous 
counterpart  is  not  entirely  surprising  considering  the  work  of  Ryan-Howard  in  which 
the  traditional  achromatization  formulas,  adapted  slightly  for  index  gradients,  were  used 
to  predict  the  performance  of  gradient-index  optics. 

The  impact  of  the  simplicity  eq.  (B.20)  is  more  fully  realized  when  the  accuracy 
to  which  the  index  profile  is  represented  is  taken  into  account.  Using  Robb's  method, 
eq.  (B.20)  is  the  graphical  equivalent  of  requiring  that  the  points  corresponding  to  the 
dispersions  of  the  base  material  and  the  gradient  lie  on  a  straight  line  through  the  origin 
when  Vyj  is  plotted  versus  for  each  material.  Materials  chosen  from  such  a  plot 
will  have  perfect  wavelength  correction,  to  the  extent  that  their  dispersions  are 
represented  accurately  by  v^j  and  v^2  • 10  the  cxtenl  that  the  assumptions  used  in 
the  derivation  hold. 

To  check  the  validity  of  this  relationship  several  radial  GRIN  lenses  were 
designed  using  the  CODEV  lens  design  program.  The  lenses  were  singlets  and  were 
designed  for  achromatic  imaging  in  the  ultraviolet,  from  300  nm  to  435  nm,  where 
most  materials,  even  if  they  transmit  in  this  region,  have  very  nonlinear  dispersive 
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properties.  The  EFL  was  100  mm  and  the  F/no.  was  10.  No  constraints  were  placed 
on  the  values  that  were  used  for  the  index  gradient  The  optimized  achromatic  singlets 
had  no  axial  chromatic  aberration  within  the  specified  spectral  region.  The  lenses  were 
analyzed  at  six  wavelengths  distributed  across  this  spectral  region.  The  chromatic 
coefficients  for  the  quadratic  gradient  coefficient  (N10)  were  determined  from  this  data 
using  a  least  squares  fit.  The  dispersion  using  this  fit  for  a  singlet  with  a  base  index  of 
refraction  equal  to  that  of  BaF2  is  shown  in  fig.  B.3.  It  can  be  seen  from  this  figure 
that  the  chromatic  coordinate  representation  can  be  used  to  very  accurately  fit  the 
dispersion  of  the  index  profile  for  this  type  of  gradient. 


Wavelength  (^m) 


Figure  B3. 

Optimized  GRIN  quadratic  coefficients  as  a  function  of  wavelength  for  a  lens  with  a 
thickness  of  2  and  a  focal  length  of  100. 
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To  verify  the  relationship  between  the  dispersion  of  the  designed  lenses  and  eq. 
(B.20),  the  coefficients  were  plotted  as  Vy  j  versus  Vy  2-  This  is  shown  for  one  lens  in 
figure  B.4.  The  data  included  in  this  figure  are  the  base  index  of  refraction  (BaF2)  and 
the  coefficients  of  the  fit  for  N10.  As  predicted,  the  coefficients  lie  along  a  straight  line 
through  the  origin.  ( The  values  for  some  coefficients  were  scaled  to  make  them  more 
easily  visible.)  As  an  additional  exercise  an  N2o  term  was  added  to  the  gradient  and, 
without  allowing  the  curvatures  or  N10  coefficients  to  change,  the  lens  was  reoptimized 
to  remove  spherochromatism.  The  resultant  values  for  as  a  function  of  wavelength 
were  fit  and  their  coefficients  are  also  plotted  in  fig.  B.4.  Interestingly,  this  value  also 
lies  on  a  line  that  includes  the  base  index  dispersion  and  the  N10  dispersion.  It  raises 
some  interesting  questions  but  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  comment  further 
on  this. 
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Figure  B.4. 

Plot  of  the  chromatic  coefficients  fit  to  the  dispersion  of  various  gradient  coefficients 

for  a  GRIN  achromatic  singlet . 

Hie  one  point  included  in  fig.  B.4  that  does  not  lie  on  a  line  including  the  other 
points  is  the  point  representing  the  chromatic  coefficients  fit  to  the  measured  data  for  the 
GRIN  fluoride  crystals  grown  for  this  thesis.  In  order  to  predict  the  usefulness  of  a 
material  in  conjunction  with  others  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  predict  the  form  that  the 
chromatic  coefficients  will  take  as  a  function  of  composition. 
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B.4.  Model  for  GRIN  chromatics  as  a  function  of  composition 

Huggins14  proposes  the  use  of  the  Gladstone-Dale  (G-D)  model  for  predicting 
the  index  as  a  function  of  composition  for  optical  glasses.  This  model  is  a  variation  of 
the  Lorenz- Lorentz  (L-L)  model  and  uses  a  weighted  sum  of  the  constituents  of  the 
glass  based  on  their  mole  proportion  and  their  molar  volume.  Huggins  shows  that  the 
G-D  model  is  more  accurate  than  the  L-L  model  for  the  wide  range  of  silicate  glasses  he 
tests.  He  also  applies  this  model  successfully  to  several  oxide  crystals.  Both  the  G-D 
model  and  the  L-L  model  are  used  to  make  predictions  of  the  index  of  refraction  for 
mixtures  of  barium  fluoride  and  calcium  fluoride.  No  discemable  difference  is  found 
between  the  two  models  in  the  predicted  curves  for  index  as  a  function  of  composition. 
This  is  in  spite  of  the  expectation  that  the  L-L  model,  being  based  on  an  oscillator 
model  of  the  medium,  would  provide  a  better  model  for  ionic  crystals.  In  light  of  this 
and  the  somewhat  simpler  form  of  the  G-D  model,  the  G-D  model  is  used  in  the 
following  discussion.  It  is  expected  that  results  using  the  L-L  model  follow  these 
results  closely. 

The  Gladstone-Dale  model  for  a  media  consisting  of  several  components  is 

Xcj(p,z)Rj(X) 
N(p,z.xH=My=i% - 

£cj(P’z)vj 

j=1  (B.21) 

where  for  constituent  j,  Rj  is  the  "molar  refractivity",  Vj  is  the  molar  volume,  and 
Cj(p,z)  is  its  percent  concentration  as  a  function  of  the  radial  and  axial  coordinates,  p 
and  z,  respectively. 
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Expanding  eq.  (B.21)  for  a  two  component  system,  where  the  subscripts  Ba 
and  Ca  refer  to  BaF2  and  CaF2,  respectively,  the  index  can  be  written  as 


N(d  z  ?.)  - 1  i  Cc» (P» z)(Rc« (^) ~ rb« (^)) 

'  VB,  +  Cc.(Vc.-VB.)  (B22) 

The  molar  refractivity  for  the  two  fluorides  can  be  replaced  by  (from  eqs.  (B.7)  and 
(B.21)) 


Rfi.W  =  (N(X)  -  l)VBt  =  [nb.  +  vBuco(X)  +  vB,2<o(X)2  -  l]vB,  ^  23) 

where  the  only  wavelength  dependence  is  in  the  chromatic  coordinate,  co,  while  NBa 
and  NCa  are  the  indices  of  refraction  evaluated  at  the  reference  wavelength. 

The  change  in  index  relative  to  the  base  index,  or  An  (delta-n),  is  defined  here 


as 


An(p,zA)«N(p,z,X)-N(0,0,X)  (3  24) 

Assuming  that  the  base  index  is  that  of  BaF2,  by  substituting  eqs.  (B.22)  and  (B.23) 
into  eq.  (B.24)  the  delta-n  can  be  written  as 

An(p.r.X)=Cc-(PvZ)Vc‘[(Nc.  -  NB.) 

■Kvc..1-Vb.>(X)  +  (vc..2  -vb..jMX)2]  fB25) 

where  V  represents  the  denominator  in  eq.  (B.22). 

From  eq.  (B.25)  it  can  be  seen  that  the  delta-n  takes  the  same  form  as  it  does  for 
the  homogeneous  representation,  ie.  the  delta-n  can  be  represented  as  a  base  index  plus 
a  polynomial  in  co.  Furthermore,  the  coefficients  of  the  polynomial  in  co  are  scaled 
linear  combinations  of  the  coefficients  of  the  base  glasses,  and  the  only  dependence  on 
position  is  in  a  multiplicative  factor  of  the  whole  expression.  Figure  B.5  shows  a  plot 
of  the  delta-n  as  a  function  of  composition  for  a  wavelength  of  632.8  nm.  This 
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functional  form  was  used  to  convert  the  electron  microprobe  (concentration)  data  into 
index  data  for  direct  comparison  with  Mach-Zehnder  data,  (see  Chapter  4',  figs.4.4a- 
4.4c.) 


CaF2  Concentration  (mole  fraction) 


Figure  B5. 

Comparison  of  the  Gladstone-Dale  model  and  a  linear  interpolation.  The  difference 
between  the  G-D  model  and  a  Lorentz -Lorenz  model  was  less  than  15  %  in  delta-n. 


B.5.  Conclusions 

Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  above  derivations.  The  first  is  that  a 
gradient  V  number,  defined  as  the  ratio  of  a  linear  combination  of  delta-n’s  at  different 
wavelengths,  is  independent  of  position.  This  is  bom  out  experimentally15  for  some 
ion-exchanged  glasses,  and  qualitatively  by  the  measurements  made  during  the  course 
of  this  thesis  research  and  presented  in  Chapter  6.  In  general  it  is  expected  that  for  any 
GRIN  material  for  which  the  delta-n  can  be  expressed  as  a  linear  function  of  the  indices 
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of  its  constituents  the  gradient  V  number  is  a  constant.  While  this  is  not  shown  above, 
the  derivation  of  this  generalization  follows  the  same  form  as  for  the  explicit  G-D 
example  given  here.  With  respect  to  the  graphical  method  of  Robb  for  choosing 
achromatizing  combinations  of  glasses,  the  above  equations  show  that  the  ratio  of 
to  vij  2  for  GRIN  materials  is  independent  of  composition. 

The  second  conclusion  that  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  when  a  chromatic  coordinate 
representation  accurately  describes  the  wavelength  dependence  of  the  homogeneous 
components  of  a  GRIN  media,  which  in  mm  has  an  index  that  is  a  linear  function  of 
composition,  then  a  chromatic  coordinate  representation  also  accurately  describes  the 
GRIN  media. 
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